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FREE 10" 

CARBIDE-TIPPED BLADE 


3 HP 
LEESON® 


ISO 9001 
FACTORY! 


G0580 $395.00 


14" BANDSAW 

Motor: 3 / 4 HR 110V/220V, 
single-phase, TEFC 
Precision-ground cast iron 
table size: 14" sq. 

Table tilt: 15° L, 45° R 
Cutting capacity/throat: 
13V2 11 

Max. cutting height: 6" 
Blade size: 92 1 /2 ,l -93 1 /2 11 L 

( 1 /8 ,l - 3 /4 n W) 

Blade speed: 3000 FPM 
Cast iron frame 
Steel open frame stand 
Approx, shipping weight: 
165 lbs. 

CAN BE PLUGGED INTO ANY 
STANDARD HOUSEHOLD OUTLET 

SALE $ 375 — MM 


| ) ULTIMATE 14" BANDSAW 


Motor: 1 HR 110V/220V, 
single-phase, TEFC 
Precision-ground cast iron 
table size: 14" sq. 

Table tilt: 10° L, 45° R 

Cutting capacity/ throat: 
13 1 / 2 m 

Max. cutting height: 6" 
Blade size: 92 1 /2 ,l -93 1 /2 11 
long (Vq"- 3 A" W) 

Blade speeds: 1500 & 
3200 FPM 
Approx, shipping 
weight: 196 lbs. 


MADE IN ISO 9001 
FACTORY! 


I 


G0555P ONLY * 475 ®® 


Reviews & 


Awards 


19" HEAVY-DUTY BANDSAW 

Motor: 3 HP, 220V, 
single-phase, TEFC 
or 3 HP, 220V/440V, 
3-phase, 60Hz 
Precision-ground cast iron 
table size: 26 3 /4 N x 19" 

• Table tilt: 5° L, 45° R 
Cutting capacity/throat: 

• Max. cutting height: 12" 

• Blade size: 143" L 

( 1 /8 ll -l 1 /4 11 W) 

• Blade speeds: 

1700 & 3500 FPM 

• Approx, shipping weight: 
480 lbs. DELUXE RE-SAW 

MAPE IN ISO 9001 FACTORY! FENCE 

G0514X2 ONLY $ 1450®®12B 


U800-5E3-4777 


TECHNICAL SERVICE: 

570-546-9663 
FAX: 800-438-5901 


MENTION THIS CODE 
WHEN PLACING YOUR ORDER 


3 GREAT SHOWROOMS! BELLINGHAM, WA • MUNCY, PA • SPRINGFIELD, MO 


PURVEYORS OF FINE MACHINERY®, SINCE 1983! 

• OVER A MILLION SQUARE FEET PACKED TO THE RAFTERS WITH MACHINERY & TOOLS 

• 2 OVERSEAS QUALITY CONTROL OFFICES STAFFED WITH QUALIFIED GRIZZLY ENGINEERS 

• HUGE PARTS FACILITY WITH OVER 1 MILLION PARTS IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES 

• TRAINED SERVICE TECHNICIANS AT ALL 3 LOCATIONS • MOST ORDERS SHIP THE SAME DAY 


10" LEFT-TILTING CONTRACTOR- 
STYLE TABLE SAW w/Riving Knife 

Motor: l 3 / 4 HP, 110V/220V, single-phase 
1 Precision-ground cast iron table w/ wings 
1 Table size: 27" x 44" • Arbor: Vs" 

1 Arbor speed: 4200 RPM • Capacity: 3V8 11 @ 
90°, 2 1 /4 n @ 45° • Rip capacity: 36" R, 12" L 
Approx, shipping weight: 342 lbs. FREE10 .. 

CARBIDE-TIPPED 


CAST IRON TRUNNIONS & 
CAST IRON MITER GAUGE 


MAPE IN ISO 9001 
FACTORY! 


G0713 

ONLY 

$39500 


10" CABINET TABLE SAW 

w/ Riving Knife 

• Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase, 12.8A 

• Precision-ground cast iron table 

• Table size with extension: 27" x 40" 

• Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 4300 RPM 

• Max. depth of cut: 3V*' @ 90°, 

2 3 /i6 n @ 45° • Max. rip capacity: 29 1 /2 11 

• Max. dado 
width: 

13 /l6" 

• Approx, 
shipping 
weight: 

542 lbs. 

FREE 10" CARBIDE-TIPPED 
BLADE 

G0690 ONLY $ 1295 ®® 


3 HP 


LEESON 


MOTOR! 


^ 10" HYBRID TABLE SAW 

w/ Riving Knife 

Motor: 2 HP, 110V/220V, single-phase 

1 Precision-ground cast iron table with wings measures: 27" x 40" 
1 Arbor: 5 /8" 

1 Arbor speed: 

3850 RPM 
1 Capacity: 


3Vs n @ 90°, 

2 3 /i6 n @ 45° 

1 Rip capacity: 30" R, 12" L 
Quick change riving knife 
1 Cast iron trunnions 
1 Approx, shipping weight: 
404 lbs. 


G0715P ONLY 


*795 


BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE COLOR! 


INCLUDES BOTH 
REGULAR 
& DADO BLADE 
INSERTS 

I 


17" HEAVY-DUTY BANDSAW 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLOR! 

• Motor: 2 HP, 110V/220V, single-phase, 

TEFC 

• Precision-ground cast iron table size: 

17" sq. 

• Table tilt: 10° L, 45° R fReviewsa^ 

• Cutting capacity/throat: 16!A" 

• Max. cutting height: 12 Vs" 

• Blade size: lSl 1 ^ 11 L (Va'-V W) 

• Blade speeds: 1700 & 3500 FPM 

• Quick release blade tension lever 

• Approx, shipping weight: 342 lbs. 

INCLUDES DELUXE EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 
FENCE, MITER GAUGE & V2" BLADE 


G0513P ONLY $ 825 M 


10" CABINET TABLE SAW 

w/ Riving Knife & Extension Rails 

• Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase 

• Precision-ground cast iron table 

• Table size with extension: 27" x 74 3 /4" 

• Arbor: Vs" • Arbor speed: 4300 RPM 

• Max. depth of cut: 3Vq @ 90°, 

2 3 /i6 M @ 45° • Max. rip capacity: 50" 

• Max. dado width: 13 /i6 n 

• Approx, shipping weight: 

572 lbs. 


MOTOR! _ 

G0691 $ 1395.00 SALE * 1350 ®® 



















































(NOW shipping! 

TO CANADA! 


> .-4 




HOLIDAY SALE 


I EXCELLENT BROKERAGE RATES! ■ 


I SEE GRIZZLY.COM FOR DETAILS I 


NOVEMBER 1st - DECEMBER 31th 
GO TO GRIZZLY.COM® TO SEE ALL SALE SPECIALS 


12" JOINTER/PLANER COMBINATION 


BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLOR! 

Motor: 5 HR 220V, single-phase 
1 Jointer table size: 14" x 59V2 11 
1 Cutterhead dia.: 3V8 11 
1 Cutterhead speed: 5034 RPM 
1 Max. jointer depth of cut: Vs" 

1 Max. width of cut: 12" 

1 Planer feed rate: 22 FPM 
1 Max. planer depth of cut: Vs" 

Max. planer cutting height: 8 " 
Planer table size: 1214" x 231/8" 

1 Approx, shipping weight: 734 lbs 


MACHINE 


NEW END-MOUNTED 
FENCE 



| | CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLOR! 

• Motor: 1 V 2 HR 110V/220V, 
single-phase, TEFC, 3450 RPM 
1 Air suction capacity: 775 CFM 
Static pressure at rated CFM: 1.08" 

Intake port: 6 " with included 
5" optional port 

1 Impeller: 131 / 2 " • Height: 68 V 2 " 

Built-in remote control switch 
Approx, shipping weight: 210 lbs. 


G0634XP INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


$219500 


ALSO AVAILABLE ' 


G0634Z SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD MODEL 


ONLY s 2295®® 



PLEATED FILTER IS PROTECTED 
BY A STEEL CAGE 


FREE SAFETY PUSH BLOCKS 


FULLY MOBILE 
WITH BUILT-IN 


CASTERS 


G0703P INTRODUCTORY PRICE 



*695 


8" JOINTERS 


Motor: 3 HR 220V, single-phase, TEFC 
1 Precision-ground cast iron table size: 9" x 721/2" 
' Max. depth of cut: Vs" 

Max. rabbeting depth: V 2 11 
1 Cutterhead dia.: 3" 

1 Cutterhead 


FREE SAFETY 
PUSH BLOCKS 


speed: 

5000 RPM 
1 Cuts per minute: 
20,000 

1 Approx, shipping 
weight: 500 lbs. 


CHOOSE EITHER 4 HSS KNIVES 
OR SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD MODEL 

G0656P $ 775.00 SALE $ 695— 

WITH SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD . ^ __ 

G0656PX ONLY *1075®® 



12" x 60" SHORT BED JOINTER 
with Spiral Cutterhead 

Motor: 3 HP, 220V, single-phase, TEFC 
1 Precision-ground cast iron table size: 13" x 60" 
■ Fence: 5 3 / 8 " x 3114" 

' Cutterhead dia.: 3 3 / 4 n 
Cutterhead speed: 4950 RPM 
1 Bevel jointing: 


15" PLA NERS 

T 


MADE IN ISO 
9001 FACTORY! 



45°, 90' 

• Max. 
depth 

of cut: 3 / 8 n 

• Approx, 
shipping 
weight: 832 
lbs. 



( 




Motor: 3 HP, 

220 V, single¬ 
phase 

1 Precision-ground 
cast iron table 
size: 15" x 20 " 

1 Max. cutting 
depth: Vs" 

1 Feed rate: 16 FPM 
& 30 FPM 
1 Cutterhead speed: 

5000 RPM 
Approx, shipping weight: 660 lbs. 



- BUILT-IN 
MOBILE BASE 


CHOOSE EITHER 3 KNIFE 
OR SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD MODEL 


PARALLELOGRAM TABLE ADJUSTMENT 


G0706 ONLY *2395®® 


G0453P 

WITH SPIRAL CUTTERHEAD 


ONLY $ 995 ! 


oo 


G0453PX ONLY *1475®® 


10" DRUM SANDER 

Motor: IV 2 HP, 110V, single-phase 
1 Conveyor motor: VioHP 
1 Drum speed: 2300 FPM 
1 Drum size: 5W 1 x 10" 

Max. sanding width: 10" 

Max. workpiece height: 

2 15 /l6" 

1 Min. workpiece height: 

3 /l6" 

1 Variable feed speeds: 

1-10 FPM 
1 4" dust port 
1 Approx, shipping 
weight: 220 lbs. 


WHEELS & STOWABLE 
TRANSPORT HANDLES 
FOR MOBILITY 



15" DISC SANDER w/Stand 

Motor: V /2 HP, 220V, single¬ 
phase, 1720 RPM 
1 Cast iron sanding disc size: 15" 

1 Cast iron table size: 

M 

12 " x 20 " 

Table tilt: 0-45° 


1 Floor to table height: 

37 5 / 8 " 

1 Dust port: 2 1 / 2 " 

1 Approx, shipping weight: 
232 lbs. 


MADE IN TAIWAN 


REMOVABLE HEADSTOCK 
SUPPORT BRACKET ALLOWS 
SANDING UP TO 20" 


FEATURES BUILT-IN 
MOTOR BRAKE & 
STORAGE CABINET 
WITH SHELF 


G0716 ONLY *375®® 



1 HP WALL MOUNT 
DUST COLLECTOR 

Motor: 1 HP, 110V/220V, single-phase 
Amps: 14/7 • Intake size: 4" 

Bag size (dia. x depth): 

Wh' x 24" 

Balanced steel, radial 
tin impeller 
Air suction opacity: 

450 CFM 

Max. static pressure: 

7.2" SPECIAL WALL 

Approx. M0UNT DESIGN! 

shipping weight: 51 lbs. 


EASY MOUNTING WALL BRACKET & 
LOCKING THUMB SCREW SECURES 
DUST COLLECTOR IN PLACE! 


G0719 ONLY *795®® 


G0710 

ONLY *169* 



FREE 


2011 CATALOG! 

THOUSANDS OF HIGH 
QUALITY MACHINES & TOOLS 







OVER 12,000 PRODUCTS ONLINE! 


CARD #57 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


































































POWERMATIC SPECIAL EVENT EXCLUSIVE 


CELEBRATING OUR 
ANNIVERSARY IN STYLE 

2011 is an historic year for Powermatic. Ever since we built our first planer in 1921, the highest quality and 
craftsmanship has gone into every Powermatic tool. Now, to celebrate 90 years of the Gold Standard of 
woodworking excellence, Powermatic presents the Limited Edition ONYX™ Series and FREE accessories. 

BRING HOME THE BEST OF THE BEST TODAY, BEFORE THE CELEBRATION ENDS! 



warn 


MONTH 

WARRANTY 




ON ONYX™ LIMITED 
EDITION SERIES 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT OUR FREE 
LIMITED EDITION ONYX ACCESSORIES, 

AS WILL AS OUR EXCLUSIVE 90 MONTH 
WARRANTY AT WWW.POWERMATIC90.COM 


©2011 Walter Meier (Manufacturing) Inc. The color GOLD is a registered trademark of Walter Meier (Manufacturing) Inc. 


CARD #58 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 
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AN INSIDE LOOK HOW IT WORKS THE DIFFERENCE IS CLEAR 

Dramatically improves chip separation The Vortex Cone™ aids in quick fallout of The Vortex Cone™ eliminates 98% of the 


efficiency of single stage dust collectors 


chips into the collector bag instead of 


wood chips from clogging your filter which 


by utilizing the all-new Vortex Cone™ clogging the filter bag or canister. This leaves your dust collector running more 


Technology made exclusively by JET® results in cleaner air flow through the filter. efficiently and requires less cleaning. 





w ' ON SELECT DRILL PRESSES, MORTISERS & LATHES 

focTOBER 28 to NOVEMBER 18, 2011 


VISIT FOR... 
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Willard Anderson 

“Make a Shapely Bowsaw,” 
page 44. 


Bill Anderson lives on Edwards Mountain in Chatham 
County, N.C. Now that he’s retired from his research 
scientist career with the Environmental Protection 
Agency, his daily commute is but a 100' walk down 
the hill to his shop. 

Bill’s furniture-making interests tend toward Amer¬ 
ican period styles, with a particular focus on Queen 
Anne. His woodworking classes primarily focus on 
hand-tool skills, and he teaches out of his own shop, 
at The Woodwright’s School (Pittsboro, N.C.) and at 
thejohn C. Campbell Folk School (Brasstown, N.C.). 
Bill is a member of the Society of American Period 
Furniture Makers, Mid-West Tool Collectors Associa¬ 
tion and Early American Industries Association. 

► To read more about Bill, his work and his woodworking 
classes, visit his web site at EdwardsMountainWoodworks.com. 
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Adam Cherubini’s day job took him away from us for 
a while, but he’s back in the shaving horse saddle as 
our Arts & Mysteries columnist (a role he’s held since 
2005), and we couldn’t be happier! 

Adam builds 18th-century style furniture using 
18th-century tools and techniques - and everything he 
builds is done completely by hand. And if Adam can’t 
find the period tool he needs, he’ll make that, too. 

In addition to serving as a columnist for and con¬ 
tributing editor to Popular Woodworking Magazine, 
Adam is a professional cabinetmaker who has been 
twice recognized by Early American Life Magazine as 
one of the best traditional artisans in the country. 


Adam Cherubini 

“Keep Your Edges Sharp,” 
page 20. 


r - To read more from Adam and to reacquaint yourself with his 
woodworking philosophies , visit his Arts & Mysteries blog - it's 
under the "Blogs" link at popularwoodworking.com. 


Elia Bizzarri is a professional Windsor chairmaker, 
who also makes tools for chairmaking and turned 
parts for chairs. Elia teaches his craft in his Chatham 
County, N.C., workshop, at thejohn C. Campbell Folk 
School and at The Woodwright’s School. His work 
has been featured in The North Carolina Museum of 
Art, and he’s been featured on two episodes of “The 
Woodwright’s Shop” on PBS. 

Elia served his chairmaking apprenticeship with 
Curtis Buchanan injonesborough, Tenn., and he’s 
also worked with John Alexander, Drew Langsner, 
Dave Sawyer and the carpenters at Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg. You can read about his path to becoming 
a chairmaker in our End Grain column - Elia’s first 
story for the magazine. 

Elia Bizzarri ^ Read more about Elia and his workand see examples of his tools 

“The Apprentice,” page 64. I and chairs , at handtoolwoodworking.com. 
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NEW FROM FORREST! 


NEW TABLE SAWS 

INNOVATIVE SEAMLESS TABLE TOP 
AVAILABLE IN GRANITE OR CAST IRON 



YEAR 


35990CS - 
10” Cast Steel 
Contractor Saw 


Variety f| 

Accuracy 
Longest Warranty 
Unsurpassed Performance 

Excellent Table Top Flatness by woodworkers i for woodworkers 

To learn more about our products, call 1-877-724-8665 
or visit our website www.steelcitytoolworks.com 


Cl'TYj! 


CARD #61 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


Ply Veneer Worker Blade 

Designed Specifically for Cutting Plywood and Plywood Veneers 


This commercial-quality blade is ideal for 
rip and cross cutting two-sided plywood, 
whether finished or unfinished. It is also 
perfect for cross cutting solid woods. In 
fact, there’s no comparable blade on the 
market today. 

The Ply Veneer Worker (PVW) uses the 
same high-precision technology that’s 
behind our popular Woodworker II blade. 
Designed for cutting wood products 
only... 

• The PVW’s list price is $23 less than 
our Duraline Hi-A/T. 

• It delivers flawless cuts without 
splintering or fuzz. You never have to 
worry about chip-outs on top or bottom 
surfaces. No scoring blade is needed. 

• It lasts up to 300% longer between 
sharpenings. The PVW is made of super¬ 
strong C-4 micrograin carbide for extra 
durability. Like other Forrest blades, it is 
hand-straightened to ensure perfect flat¬ 
ness and has a side runout of +/- .001. 

The PVW is superbly engineered. It 
features a 10° hook, 70 teeth, and a high 



alternate top bevel grind. You can count 
on this exceptional product to give you 
vibration-free performance and long life. 

All Forrest blades, including the new PVW, 
are made in the U.S.A. and have a 30-day, 
money-back guarantee. So order today 
from your Forrest dealer or retailer, by 
going on-line, or by calling us directly. 



The First Choice of Serious 
Woodworkers Since 1946 


www.ForrestBlades.com 1 -800-733-7111 (In NJ, call 973-473-5236) 

© 2011 Forrest Manufacturing Code CW 
CARD #13 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



The modem way lo painl 


If you can make it 
you can spray it! 


Spray Stations provide maximum 
control and minimal overspray 
for a great finish every time. 


It’s easy with an Earlex. 

Available at your local woodworking store 
www.earlex.com 


CARD #9 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



























ON THE 


LEVEL 

BY STEVE SHANESY, EDITOR 


What Goes Around 
Comes Around 



S ix years and 41 issues ago I said my 
goodbye to you in this column. My 
role with the magazine had changed 
after serving as editor for 11 years and 
69 issues. I was leaving the “stage” for 
a place in the back 
of the theater, a 
good location to 
keep an eye on 
both the perfor¬ 
mance and the 
box office. The 
editorial staff 
was well sea¬ 
soned and had 
been doing most 

of the heavy lifting anyway. I was confi¬ 
dent you were in capable hands. 

As you know, Christopher Schwarz, 
who became editor in 2005, has moved 
on to pursue his own publishing dreams 
- though he remains a contributing edi¬ 
tor and will continue to write for us reg¬ 
ularly. So for a while anyway, I’m back 
in my old j ob and am glad to be stepping 
down from running the “business” side 
of Popular Woodworking Magazine. 

This change for me has prompted 
more than a little reflection on my 30- 
plus years of full-time engagement with 
woodworking. I spent the first half of 
those years learning the craft and eking 
out a modest living in woodworking 
shops. My education in woodworking 
included on-the-job training and two 
years of night classes at Los Angeles 
Trade Technical College (that’s my trea¬ 
sured school notebook in the photo). 

I owe much of my career path to my 
teacher and mentor, Charles Porter. I 
also had a significant shop experience 
at AE Furniture Manufacturing (which 
is regrettably now gone) in Los Angeles, 
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learning from remarkable craftsmen 
who produced amazing work. 

I’ve also reflected on my years with 
this magazine. When I first joined 
the staff, we were struggling to find 
an editorial mis¬ 
sion and audi- 
ence. In the 
late 1990s, 
we made 
sometimes- 
risky but 
significant 
changes. 

In the early 
years of the 
21st century, we made the decision to 
get serious about hand tools. We later 
cooked up the concept of Woodwork¬ 
ing Magazine - then made the diffi¬ 
cult decision to close it and remake 
Popular Woodworking Magazine as a 
hybrid of the two. Four years ago, we 
launched our annual Woodworking 
in America conference. 

And now I find myself back in the 
editor’s chair. I’d like to say it feels 
comfortable, like a familiar and favor¬ 
ite sweater. But it is not entirely so. 
While much is familiar, there are 
many new parts of this job I need 
to learn - Google SketchUp and our 
page-design software, for example. 

Enough reflection. We’ve a maga¬ 
zine to edit, blogs to write, videos to 
him... and I have some new software 
to learn. 

It is good - if slightly overwhelm¬ 
ing - to be back. PWM 



PHOTO BY AL PARRISH 



Customer Service 

How can I contact customerservice with questions regarding 
mysubscription, includingalostordamaged issue? 
Visit popularwoodworking.com/customerservice . Or write to 
Popular Woodworking Magazine, P.O. Box420235, Palm Coast, 
FL 32142-0235. Or, if you prefer the telephone, call386-246-3369 
and a customer service representative will be happy to help you. 
When does my subscription expire? 

The date of your subscription expiration appears on your 
magazine mailing label, above your name. The date indicates the 
last issue in your subscription. 

Can I get back issues of Popular Woodworking and 
Woodworking Magazine ? 

Back issues are available while supplies last. Visit popularwood 
working, com/backissues . Or if you know the exact month and 
year of the issue you want, call our customer service department 
toll-free at 800-258-0929 to order. 

What if I want more information about the projects and tools 
I readaboutin Popular Woodworking Magazine? 

For all editorial questions, please write to Popular Woodworking 
Magazine, 4700 E. Galbraith Road, Cincinnati, OH45236. Or 
e-mail popwood@fwmedia.com. 

Does Popular Woodworking Magazine offer group 
discounts? 

Croup discounts are available by special arrangement with the 
publisher. For more details, send an e-mail to Debbie Paolello at 
debbie.paolello@fwmedia.com or call513-531-2690x11296. 

Our Privacy Promise to You 

We make portions of our customer list available to carefully 
screened companies that offer products and services we believe 
you may enjoy. If you do not want to receive offers and/or 
information, please let us know by contacting us at: 

List Manager, F+WMedia, Inc. 

4700 E. Galbraith Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45236 

Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. Manufacturers place safety devices 
on their equipmentfor a reason. In many photos you see in 
Popular Woodworking Magazine, these have been removed 
to provide clarity. In some cases we'll use an awkward body 
position so you can better see what's being demonstrated. Don't 
copy us. Think about each procedure you're going to perform 
beforehand. 


Highly Recommended 

A slightly modified paint scraper can 
be an inexpensive multi-purpose tool 
in your shop. I've used one for years for 
everything from scraping glue to level¬ 
ing edge joints that aren't quite flush. 

The only modification needed 
before putting it to work is sharpening 
the cutting edge. And to do that, it's just 
a quick pass or two on the grinder. If the 
blade comes straight, knock off the cor¬ 
ners or camber the edge slightly. I use a 
scraper for rough work so I don't bother 
to further refine the edge. A sharp edge, 
the long handle and downward pressure 
makes an inexpensive scraper effective 
for numerous jobs. 

— Steve Shanesy 
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How Do You Create Endless 
Cabinet Door Making 
l Possibilities? 



Patented 
design allows 
for multiple 
rail & stile 
project 
combinations 


With Freud’s New Premier 
Adjustable Rail & Stile System 

Now with Freud’s new, patented Premier Adjustable Rail and Stile router bit system, you are able to build 
any style of cabinet door in a wide range of door thicknesses and sizes! This extremely easy-to-usesolution 
gives you unlimited creative freedom, and solves the long-standing limitations of existing frame and panel 

door construction. 


This one of a kind solution allows you to create extended tenons for extra door joint strength, adjust groove 
width for different panel thicknesses and choose from a variety of material thicknesses for your stiles 
and rails (5/8" to 1-1/4"). Optional add-on cutters increase your bits’ capabilities even more, 
allowing you to create glass panel and double sided profile doors. 

Five profiles are available; Round Over (#99-760), Ogee (#99-761), 
Round Over Bead (#99-763), Bevel (#99-764) 
and the NEW Shaker (#99-762). 



fraud 

Precisel y the best. 


Standard stub 
tenons in regular 
3/4” stock 


Extended tenons 
for strong joints 
in larger doors 


Glass & 
screen panel 
capability 


Double Sided 
Profiles in 
thick stock 


To find more information, please go to: 

www.freudtools.com/PremierRailandStile 


Others 
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Industry Standard 
Stub Tenons Joints 



Industry Standard 
Stub Tenons Joints 


Double Sided 
Profile Doors 


To sign up for Freud’s e-mail newsletter or to find a dealer near you visit: www.freudtools.com 

Red router bits are a registered trademark of Freud America, Inc. (US) 1-800-472-7307 

CARD #67 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 
























LETTERS 


FROM OUR READERS 


Applied Drawer Fronts 


Y our coffee table in the August 
2011 issue is lovely. But what 
caught my eye was your solution to 
the drawer-front problem. 

Fm building a double-wide chest 
out of cherry, and I have some inter¬ 
esting boards for the drawer fronts. 
The problem is I don’t have enough. 
Others have suggested cutting veneer 
from the best board, but I lack the 
equipment (and the knowledge) to 
apply veneer. 

Would your solution work? Could 
I resaw a board to, say, Vs" thick and 
apply it to a cherry substrate? How 
did you glue your fronts to the sub¬ 
strate? Do you foresee any problems 
down the road? 

Richard Mertens 
via e-mail 

Richard, 

Thanks. Yours is analogous to the chal¬ 
lenge 1 faced; the same solution will work 
foryou. 

Resaw your boards - Yd recommend 
] /4 " thick, which may yieldyou an extra 
piece-then cut them to exact size (orjust 
a hair over) and surface them so that the 
glue face is deadflat (you don’t want any 
voids between the front and the substrate, 
especially at the edges). 

Adjust the depth of your drawer box 
measurements by the thickness of the 
fronts, then build the boxes. 

Now, place the front face down onyour 
bench and apply glue across the back (a 



3" roller works well to distribute the glue 
fully and evenly). Align the front of your 
drawer box with the back of the face, then 
use several clamps to squeeze the pieces 
together, usingyourbenchtop as a clamp¬ 
ing surface to help distribute the pressure 
evenly across the glue-up. 

Or, you could apply the fronts to the 
substrate before you build the boxes, cut 
them to size after the glue sets, then build 
your boxes - but if you’re using dovetails, 
it’s easier to simply cut through-dovetails 
on theboxesfirst then apply thefront-and 
if the species are the same, they’ll look like 
half-blind dovetails when you’re done. 

I don’t foresee problems - the glue 
is stronger than the wood fibers, so I’m 
confident the applied fronts will stay in 
place. 

Megan Fitzpatrick, managing editor 


Panel Glue -up Guidance 

Having had very little experience glu¬ 
ing-up panels (I’ve done it twice), I 
would appreciate your guidance. I am 
now using a panel-clamping system. 

My first panel was done with bis¬ 
cuits. It worked, but doesn’t it fit with 
my view of things. 


For my second panel, using my new 
clamps and 2" wooden bars/cauls, I used 
dowel pins at the recommendation of 
a friend (a “machine guy”). I drilled 
the holes on one side using a self-cen¬ 
tering doweling jig then marked the 
mating edge with dowel/tenon centers 
pressed in place with my clamping sys¬ 


tem before drilling with the jig. I lightly 
sanded the dowel pins so they would 
press in with my clamping system and 
no pounding, then glued up the panel. 
This panel came out fine, but the process 
was kind of a pain. 

I don’t recall your having referred to 
using dowel pins when gluing-up pan¬ 
els, so I thought I’d ask: Do you think 
dowel pins (or biscuits) add any value 
in this process? 

Wayne Fisher 
via e-mail 

Wayne, 

The problem with all alignment systems 
(biscuits, dowels, splines) is that ultimate 
accuracy is required over the entire length 
of all your pieces of stock. And wood, as 
you know, is a material that has a mind 
of its own. 

So attempting to force it to your will with 
some mechanical device is usually folly. And, 
neither biscuits or dowels add any strength 
to the joint. 

The better way to go is to trust your 
hand and your eye. Glue up your panels 
without any alignment aid-shift the sur¬ 
faces around untilyou have aperfect seam. 
You will find with a little practice that it 
is simple to get a large panel flush at its 
seams with only a little persuasion here 
and there -1 like to use a scrap of wood 
that I hit with a hammer to coax boards 
into alignment. 

Christopher Schwarz, contributing editor 


Tabletop Tear-out Woes 

I am well along on a pair of maple tables 
with 20" x 40" tops, using a design I 
modified from Kerry Pierce’s book, 
“Pleasant Hill Shaker Furniture” (Popu¬ 
lar Woodworking Books). 

Unfortunately, I have some tear-out 
on the tops in a few spots, a consequence 
of running them through the planer. It’s 
deep enough that I doubt a scraper will 
remove it. Can one fill in this roughness 
with, say, an epoxy coating (as is used on 
bar tops), or should I attempt to remove 
it (and if so, how?). Or should these 
tables be examples of painted Shaker 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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LETTERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 0 


furniture - in which case I’m sure a skim 
coat of Bondo would heal all tear-out? I 
don’t intend to stain them. 

JohnKahler 
West Chester 

John, 

I actually think that filling the tear-out with 
Bondo or putty would be the last thing I would 
do. Because the maple will change color over 
time and the putty will not, the repair will 
look obvious andugly in short order (unless, 
of course, you paint it). Andyou couldputty 
and paint it, but that would be a waste of 
good maple. 

My first preference would be to get some 
more maple and remake the tops. 

Barring that, I’d learn to live with the 
tear-out. Early pieces, especially the less 
ornate ones, had tear-out - even on show 
surfaces. 

Christopher Schwarz, contributing editor 


Attach a New Worksurface 
To an Old Cast Iron Base 

My wife and I recently bought our home 
from a retired machinist who left us a 
couple of sturdy workbenches with bases 
made from 10-gauge angle iron. 

I’ve decided to make a workbench 
with a laminated wood top, and one of 
these bases would be excellent to use 
because it’s heavy, easy to level and has 
a shelf below. 

I am wondering what the best way 
would be to attach a steel frame to a 
wood top. Currently, the top is three 
2x8s screwed to four IV 4 " 12-gauge 
angle iron lengths that are attached to 
the iron frame by nuts and bolts, so disas¬ 
sembling it is rather straightforward. 

Jeremy Brooks 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 

Jeremy, 

The best approach is probably to attach from 
below with V4 "-diameter lag screws. You 
could also run nuts and bolts completely 
through, counterboring for the bolt heads 
in the top surface, but I don’t think you need 
to do that. If you’re concerned with the wood 
top shrinking or swelling, make the holes in 
the metal frame slightly oversized. 

Robert W. Lang, executive editor 



Why the Dovetail Rabbet? 

I’ve begun hand cutting my dovetails 
in earnest and I’m now in the middle of 
a “30 days of dovetails” experiment, in 
which I’ve cut one or two joints every 
day. So far I have been seeing good 
results. 

Christopher Schwarz has mentioned 
several times that he cuts a shallow rab¬ 
bet on the tail board, which helps him 
line up the boards for marking the pins. 
My stacked dado set will only set to V 2 " 
and I use mainly V 4 " and Vs" stock. I 
could run my stock over the dado stack 
twice (but that leads to mistakes), or I 
could buy a new dado set. Before I do 
that, however, I was wondering if the 
rabbet makes the joint any better. 

I’m trying to incorporate as much 
handwork as possible and don’t want to 
use the dado stack at all - but if it makes 
the dovetails fit better it is worth a try 
in my book. 

Bill Lattanzio 
Spring City, Pennsylvania 

Bill, 

The function of the rabbet is to give you 
a firm location to register the two boards 
together when you mark one part of the 
joint from the other. Many woodworkers 
cut great dovetails without it. If you have 
another way to hold the boards in position 
while you mark you should be OK, espe¬ 
cially if you’re cutting pins first. One of 


“One minute of patience, 

10 years of peace. ” 

— Greek Proverb 


the advantages of pins first is thatyou can 
exert downward pressure as you hold the 
board in place, and that makes it less likely 
to slip than it would if you were marking 
the pins from the tails. 

If you want to try using the rabbet, you 
don’t need the dado set to do it. The rabbet 
can (and should) have a minimal depth. 
The preferred hand-tool approach is to 
make it by taking a few swipes with a rab¬ 
bet plane, but there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t be able to make the shoulder cut 
with your marking gauge, and pare the 
rabbet with a chisel. 

Robert W. Lang, executive editor 


Handplanes for Youngsters 

What bench plane does Christopher 
Schwarz’s daughter Katy use? I have 
young daughters who are learning 
woodworking so I need a plane recom¬ 
mendation for smaller hands. 

Christopher Kuehn 
via e-mail 


Christopher, 

Katy likes aNo 4. The weight of the tool helps 
her keep it in the cut (the downwardpressure 
is a problem for young arms), pwm 
Christopher Schwarz, contributing editor 


^^0O/7^7eFORMORE?k 


Letters and Comments 

At popularwoodworking.com/letters 
you'll find reader questions and 
comments, as well as our editors' 
responses. 

We want to hear from you. 

Popular Woodworking Magazine wel¬ 
comes comments from readers. Published 
correspondence may be edited for length 
or style. All published letters become 
the property of Popular Woodworking 
Magazine. 

Send your questions and comments 
via e-mail to popwood@fwmedia.com, 
or by mail to: 

Letters 

Popular Woodworking Magazine 
4700 E. Galbraith Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45236 
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PROVEN 
AT SEA. 


tPIFANES 


Fora deep, lustrous, 
long lasting finish 
on furniture, doors, 
and woodwork of all 
kinds. Try a can. 




-800-269-0961 • www.epifanes.com 


Dealer inquiries welcome. 
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www.R adarCarve.net 

Wood Carving Duplicators 


* Furniture 

* G linstocks 

* Milhvork 

* Decoys 

* Musical 
Instruments 


Thousands of Uses 505-948-0571 
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CNC Woodcrafters 
is ready for your 
woodworking job 

With CNC router technology, we perform 
precise CNC cutting, drilling and machining 
promptly and efficiently. Let us help you 
with your wood production needs today! 


CNC 


Woodcrafters 


Wood Working Done Right! 

John Snider 

419-554-4241 cncwoodcrafter.com 
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Woodworker's 

Supply,:, 


If you are in a 
woodworking 
business... 
this could be the 
most valuable tool 
in your office™. 

Please call 

1 - 800 - 321-9841 

for your 740 page 
catalog. 

Mention code pwll 

FREE 

to woodworking 
businesses. 


visit us at pro.woodworker.com/pwll 



The Lumber Smith 

A Truly Portable Sawmill 


105 lbs - Stainless & Aluminum 
Starting at $1830.00 

804 - 577-8613 

www.lumbersmith.com 
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Simply place your order at Rockler.com 
by entering promotion code 334 at checkout 
or call 1 -877-ROCKLER. 


Or bring coupon to a Rockier store near you. One-time use only. Minimum pur¬ 
chase of $30 in qualifying merchandise required. Cannot be applied to sales 
tax or shipping. No cash value. Cannot be combined with other offers or cou¬ 
pons. Not valid at Rockier Partner store locations. Excludes sale items, power 
tools, Leigh jigs, Porter-Cable dovetail jigs, Shark CNC, SawStop, Festool and 
Rockier Gift Cards. Offer Expires 12/3/2011. 


- 


Dust Right Vortex™(40530) $69.99 


For a store near you or free catalog visit Rockler.com 


1-877-ROCKLER 


Clean your shop, not your filter 

Our new Dust Right Vortex™ collects dust before entering your shop vacuum 
preventing your vacuum’s filter from clogging. This allows your vacuum to 
continue to operate at full efficiency maintaining the maximum suction. The 
translucent 10 gallon bucket is easy to see when full, simple to empty and the five 
casters make the Vortex virtually tip proof. Get the most out of your vacuum with 
the Vortex- another Rockier® innovation to help you Create with Confidence. 
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TRICKS OF 


THE 


TRADE 


EDITED BY KARI HULTMAN 


THE WINNER: 

Table Saw Infeed Table 



T he limited crosscut capacity of my 
cabinet saw made it a challenge 
to cut wider boards, so I designed an 
infeed table that hangs on a wall when 
not in use and quickly and securely 
attaches to the front rail of my saw 
with Universal Fence Clamps (Rock¬ 
ier #31373). 

To make the infeed table, use a 
piece of melamine or other stable 
material that measures approxi¬ 
mately 12" wide x 24" long. Cut a 
lengthwise groove in the center of 
the board that matches the miter slots 
on your saw. 

Cut two pieces of 3 /V' hardwood 
2" wide x 18" long for the fixture’s 
front cleat and clamp pad. Beneath 
the front edge of the infeed table, cut a 
Vs "-deep x VV-wide dado that fits the 
hardwood cleat snugly. The location 
of the dado is determined by the gap 
between the front edge of the table 
saw and its guide rail. 

Use glue and countersunk screws 
to secure the cleat into the dado. The 
infeed table’s surface needs to be flush 
with or slightly higher than the table 
saw’s surface, so you need to glue a 
hardwood shim beneath the portion 
of the infeed table that rests on the 
saw’s rip fence rail. 


To attach the clamps, drill a hole 
about IV 2 " from both ends of the fix¬ 
ture’s cleat. The clamps need to be lower 
than the infeed table’s surface, so cut a 
notch at both holes. 

The clamp pad is secured to the 
infeed table with two pan head screws 
that slide in slotted, countersunk holes 
milled into the infeed table’s surface. 

Align the fixture with the table saw’s 
miter slot and tighten the clamps. The 
miter gauge should slide easily between 


the infeed table and table saw. If the 
infeed table’s cleat isn’t perfectly 
square to the table saw and the slots 
are misaligned, you can shim either 
side of the infeed table’s fence with 
painter’s tape to adjust the angle. 

The clamps and fence hold the table 
level with any board up to about 24" 
wide. With a wider piece, you can add 
an outboard stand for more support. 

Reed Robinson 
Dallas, Texas 


Grinding Socket Chisels 

I recently added a larger tool rest to 
my grinder and discovered that the 
tapered portion of my socket chisels 
won’t allow their blades to reach the 
grinding wheel without tipping the 
handles upward and changing the 
sharpening angle. Shorter chisels have 
the same problem. 

I rectified the problem by clamping 
a stack of three cabinet scrapers to the 


tool rest; that provides the necessary 
clearance for the socket. You can use a 
thick piece of steel as an alternative. 

The metal scrapers help control 
overheating because they conduct heat 
away from the tool, and the slippery 
metal surface helps my tools slide eas¬ 
ily when sharpening. 

Don Henderson 
Orleans, Ontario, Canada 


Clamp a stack 
of scrapers to 
the tool rest 



Scrapers provide 
clearance for socket 
(Note: Left hand removed for clarity) 


I N S 
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Pull sandpaper toward you through the blade 


Blade inserted 
at 45° angle 
through kerf 
in board 



Cleat is 
attached 
to board 
with screws 
beside the kerf 


Bench vise 


Adjustable fence slides 
in slots and is tightened 
with star knobs and 
carriage bolts 


Sandpaper Ripping Jig 

I designed this jig to cut 3"-wide strips 
of sandpaper for my drum sander, but 
it’s adjustable to accommodate other 
widths. 

Start with a piece of 3 /V' plywood 
that measures 12" widex 16" long. Cut 
a 7"-long kerf that’s about 4"-5" from the 
right side of the 12" edge. On the bottom 
of the board screw a 3 /V' x IV2" x 12" cleat 
along the right side of the 7" kerf. 

Rout two slots that are perpendicular 
to the kerf, each one a few inches from 
the long edges of the board. Then, cut a 
piece of wood that’s about 3 / 4 M x 2V2" x 
12" to make the fence. Drill two holes 
through the fence that align with each 
slot. Slide carriage bolts through the slots 
and fence, then secure the fence with star 
knobs. The fence’s position determines 
the width of the cut sandpaper. 

I marked lines on the board to help 
register the fence for different widths 
of sandpaper. 

The cutter is made from a used recip¬ 
rocating sawblade. Grind the teeth off 
and hie or grind a bevel on the right side 
to create a sharp edge. 

To use the jig, place the cleat in a 
vise. Slide the blade through the kerf 
and position it at a 45° angle, with the 
cutting edge facing away from you. The 
blade should protrude above the board 
about 3". Tighten the vise. 

Because the blade is right beside the 
cleat, both are clamped tight. 

Set the fence the appropriate dis¬ 
tance from the blade. Turn the sand¬ 
paper upside down on the far side of 
the blade, lift the sandpaper slightly to 
start the cut. Then, pull the sandpaper 
toward you through the blade. 

JohnLeonardi 
Cleves, Ohio 


Square Pegs in Round Holes 

I like the look of square pegs for pinning 
mortise-and-tenon joints, but I don’t 
like to make square holes for the pegs. 
So I came up with this solution using 
a 5 /i6 M coarse-thread die to make pegs 
that are round on one end and square 
on the other. 

Rip some hardwood into W'-square 
strips and cut it to length. Chuck the peg 
stock into a handheld drill. Insert the 
hardwood strip into a pencil sharpener, 
gently start the drill, and slowly taper the 
end (you can also whittle it). This makes 
it easier to start the peg in the die. 

Mark a line for the shoulder with a 
pencil. Lay the drill on its side on your 
bench and set the direction of rotation 
so the peg stock is spinning away from 
you. Hold the drill down with one hand 
and run it at medium speed. With your 
other hand, lower a razor knife to the 
spinning peg to make a cut line for the 
peg’s shoulder. 

This is an important step because it 
prevents chip-out where the square por¬ 
tion meets the round part of the peg. You 
can also make the shoulder cuts with a 
chisel instead of a drill and knife. 


Hold the drill against 
your bench and set 
the rotation to spin 
away from you 


Taper end of 
peg with pencil 
sharpener 



is spinning, 
a knife at the location of 
the shoulder to score a cut line 



Insert the die - taper side down - into 
a vise, switch the drill motor to spin for¬ 
ward, and run it at medium speed. Care¬ 
fully run the peg stock through the die to 
cut the round section of your peg. 

After drilling a round hole in my 
workpiece for the peg, I use a V 4 " mor¬ 
tising chisel to square up the opening. 
Then, I hammer the peg into the hole 
to seat it. pwm 

Steve McNamee 
Troy, Michigan 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popuIarwoodworking.com/novll 

video: We film videos of many Tricks of the 
Trade in use in our shop, and post them 
online , free. Visit popularwoodworking. 
com/tricks to watch. 

web site: Visit the Tricks of the Trade page 
online. 

blog: Tricks editor Kari Hultman writes 
about woodworking on her blog, The 
Village Carpenter. 

in our store: "601 Woodshop Tips & 
Tricks/' by Graham McCulloch. 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 

Cash and prizes 
for your tricks and tips! 

Each issue we publish useful woodworking 
tips from our readers. Next issue's winner 
receives a $250 gift certificate from Lee Val¬ 
ley Tools, good for any item in the catalog or 
on the web site (leevalley.com). (The tools 
pictured below are for illustration only, and 
are not part of the prize.) 

Runners-up each receive a check 
for $50 to $100. When submitting a 
trick, include your mailing address and 
phone number. If your trick is selected, 
an editor will need to contact you. All 
entries become the property of Popular 
Woodworking Magazine. Send yourtrick by 
e-mail to popwoodtricks@fwmedia.com, 
or mail it to Tricks of the Trade, Popular 
Woodworking Magazine, 4700 E. Galbraith 
Road, Cincinnati, OH 45236. 
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TOOL TEST 


BY THE EDITORS 


Random- 
Orbit Sander 
From Bosch 

Two big improvements 
set this sander apart. 


I t’s not often a random-orbit sander 
comes along that has significant 
improvements, but Bosch has released 
a new sander that has two, if not more. 
One is a unique vibration-dampening 
suspension system that isolates the 
motor from the parts you hold. The 
other is a dust-collection canister with 
a removable pleated air filter that traps 
more dust and is a snap to clean. 

We all know vibration from pro¬ 
longed sanding can seriously fatigue 
your hand and leave it feeling nearly 
numb. I’ve known woodworkers who 
wear gloves with built-in gel pads when 
sanding so as to get vibration relief. 

Bosch claims this new sander (model 
ROS65 VC) has reduced vibration from 
40 to 260 percent in comparison to vari¬ 
ous competitors’ tools. Anecdotally, our 
staff agreed the difference was signifi¬ 
cant. How did Bosch do it? The sander 


Bosch Random-orbit Sander 

Bosch Power Tools ■ boschtools.com or 
877-267-2499 

Street price ■ $235 

^ BLOG: Read more about the Bosch 
sander and other thoughts on sanding at 
popularwoodworking.com/novl 1. 

Price correct at time of publication. 



Less and more. This new Bosch sander has less vibration than its competitors due to a dampening 
suspension , and much-improved dust collection with a canister containing a pleated paper filter. 


is made using two housings: an inner 
one for the motor and an outer for the 
grip and handle. Between the two are 
foam pads to dampen vibration. 

Equally significant is a dust collec¬ 
tion system that’s new to this category. 
Important to effective dust collection 
is a filtration system that can breathe. 
But as dust gets collected, the filtration 
clogs, air flow is reduced and less dust 
is sucked into the filter (and more is 
sucked into your lungs). Most random- 
orbit sanders have a cloth collection bag 
that’s usually small, so it clogs quickly. 
If you don’t empty and clean the bags 
frequently, the dust collection capacity 
is compromised. 

Bosch’s pleated paper filter signifi¬ 
cantly increases the surface of the filter 
medium. It’s easy to remove it from the 
screw-off canister cap, and the design of 
the paper folds make it easy to remove 
dust from the surface. What’s more, 
you can see through the plastic canis¬ 
ter to monitor how much dust is inside. 
There’s also a baffle near the opening 



Easy cleaning. The large pleated filter is easily 
removed for quick , efficient dust disposal. 


where it attaches to the sander, and that 
reduces the amount of dust that can spill 
back into the sander. 

The ROS65 VC also comes with a vac¬ 
uum-hose adapter, so you’re not limited 
to canister collection. Options include 
either a 5" or 6" sanding pad, which are 
easily switched. It is beefier than most 
sanders in this class, weighing nearly 
5 pounds (up to 1.5 pounds more than 
most). I found the larger pad removed 
stock at a rate comparable to the larger 
pad size, or about 37 percent more. 

— Steve Shanesy 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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WOODCRAFT 


For A Free Catalog Or To Find Your Local Woodcraft Store, Visit woodcraft.com Or Call 800-225-1153. 




TREND VariJig Variable 
Frame System 


Instead of making 
a new template every time 
you need to rout an internal 
cutout, rabbet an opening for a 
router plate or make faux panel doors of various 
sizes, use the Trend VariJig™ Adjustable Frame System that 
makes sizing and routing these cuts a breeze. 


Frame System 
152897 


• Guides Your Router To Cut Recesses, Slots, Or Create Faux Panel Doors 

• Use With Template Guide Bushing With Minimum 5 /ie" Spigot Length 

• Secure With Your Standard Clamps Or Use Optional Clamp Kit 

• Maximum Working Area 23 V 2 n x 23Y2" Square 

• Includes Four 27 V 2 Extrusions, Corner Brackets And Router Anti-Tilt Block 


Short Clamp Kit 152899 


Connector Block 
152900 
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TOOL TEST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 6 

Benchcrafted Double-screw ‘Moxon Vise 


In the December 2010 issue of Popular 
Woodworking Magazine (#187), Christo¬ 
pher Schwarz wrote about building the 
all-wood double-screw vise from Joseph 
Moxon’s “Mechanick Exercises” (1678). 
This vise is a back’s best friend; clamp it 
on the edge of your bench, and use it to 
raise your work to a comfortable height 
for working on the edges. 

Now Benchcrafted has developed 
21st-century hardware that makes the 
double-screw vise more functional and 


Benchcrafted Moxon Vise 

Benchcrafted ■ benchcrafted.com 

Street price ■ $149, hardware only; 

$299, hardware and wood 

^ VIDEO: See the vise in action; link at 
popularwoodworking.com/novl /. 

Price correct at time of publication. 


eliminates the need to fuss with a thread 
box and tap (they can be fussy). Plus it 
looks cool and it works like a dream. 

While the 8" cast iron handwheels 
and polished 3 A" x 8 threads-per-inch 
acme threads impart a high-tech look, 
they also function differently from our 
all-wood version. Here, the screws are 
locked with nuts into mortises in the 
back chop and the wheels move in and 
out on the screws. The moveable front 
jaw (which is lined with suede to protect 
your workpiece) doesn’t weigh down the 
movement as it does on our wooden- 
screw version. 

But what I appreciate most is that the 
narrow screws allow room to elongate 
the through-holes in the front chop side 
to side, so you can skew the chop to hold 
tapered work in place with ease. Or, 
use this functionality to set one wheel 
for the thickness of your workpiece 



then spin the other wheel in and out 
to clamp and release your work. One 
spin is all it takes to lock your work 
tightly in place. 

—Megan Fitzpatrick 



















TOOL TEST 


Senco 18-gauge Cordless Brad Nailer 


With no cords to attach and no car¬ 
tridges to replace, this 18-gauge cord¬ 
less brad nailer from Senco is a handy 
tool for quick nailing jobs in the shop, or 
for use on jobsites when no compressor 
is available. The “Fusion F-18” runs off 
a Lithium-ion battery, so if you charge 
it after every use, it will be ready to use 
when you need it. 

The easy-to-access magazine holds 
110 straight brads, and accepts fasten¬ 
ers from Vs" to 2 Vs" in length. A lockout 


Senco Cordless Brad Nailer 

Senco ■ senco.com or 
800-543-4596 

Street price ■ $389 

^ BLOG: Read more about this nailer at 
popularwoodworking.com/novl /. 

Price correct at time of publication. 


feature prevents dry firing when it’s 
time to stop and reload. 

One battery (and a charger) are 
included with the tool, and in 15 min¬ 
utes, the battery is charged to 80 per¬ 
cent. A full charge takes 45 minutes. 
With a full charge, I shot 577 IV 2 " 
brads in yellow pine before the battery 
needed juicing (but you don’t need to 
keep count; an indicator light on the 
back of the battery tells you when it’s 
time to charge). 

Sure, it can handle pine - but the 
Fusion F-18 also had no trouble fully 
sinking 1 3 /V' brads into white oak and 
hard maple. 

There are three drive settings: on/off, 
contact actuation and sequential, and 
you can, of course, adjust the depth of 
drive. 

One thing that’s noticeably different 
about this gun is that the fasteners shoot 



out V4" behind the nose guard - you’ll 
need to get used to that. 

At 6 pounds, the gun is a bit heavy 
for all-day use - but for occasional use, 
or for a shop with no compressor, this 
tool is an excellent choice, pwm — MF 



What makes Titebond®in Ultimate Wood Glue the best ever? 
It’s waterproof, yet cleans up with water. It allows eight 
minutes of open assembly time and offers an application 
^ temperature as low as 47°F. 


Plus it’s vasdy stronger, safer, easier to clean up and 
less expensive than polyurethane glues. 


Titebond®III. We see it as a natural progression of tradition 
and excellence. You’ll see it as the ultimate wood glue. 


1-800-347-4583 

titebond.com 
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ARTS & MYSTERIES 


BY ADAM CHERUBINI 



The paper test. During a day in the shop , / periodically perform two tests on my edge tools using 
scrap paper. When they fail a test , / know it's time to hone. 


Keep Your 
Edges Sharp 

Part 2: Test often to 
avoid the need to grind. 

T o determine if the edges are sharp 
on my blades, I perform two tests 
(depending on the tool) using scrap 
paper. I first draw the blade across the 
edge of a piece of paper, listening for the 
growl of a ragged edge. The blade should 
be able to slice the paper cleanly. You’ll 
be able to hear when the edge of your 
tool is smooth. Edges that pass this test 
are good enough for work in hatchets, 
drawknives, spokeshaves and other 
tools that are drawn through wood. For 
chisels and plane irons, however, I per¬ 
form a second test. If my chisel or plane 
blade passes my first test, I then push 
the blade straight down onto the edge 
of the paper. A sharp tool will easily cut 
through an entire sheet. 

The nice thing about the paper test 
(or any test like this) is that it is results- 
based, not process-based. Though 
this may sound odd coming from me 
(because I’m a process-based wood¬ 
worker), when it comes to sharpening, 
I’m interested only in the bottom line. 

Grinding 

Only when a bevel angle is many degrees 
too high or an edge is badly damaged 
will I consider a powered grinder. 

I’m not against grinding -1 just think 
if you maintain your edge by honing 
before a tool becomes unusable, you and 
your tool will be better off. That’s why 
I stop periodically throughout a shop 
session to perform my paper tests. 


I’ve taken the advice of others when 
it comes to powered grinding. My friend 
Joel recommends cambering the face 
of your grinding wheel slightly. This 
functions the same as a smooth plane 
iron (when cambered) and for the same 
reasons. There’s always a chance that 
a square-faced wheel can cut a little 
groove in a wide tool (at least theoreti¬ 
cally; I don’t think I’ve ever done this). 
You can use the camber to remove the 
high spot from one side of a tool much 
like you can slide a try plane sideways 
to correct an out-of-square edge. 

I imagine Larry Williams (of Old 
Street Tool) does a lot of grinding and 
he always stresses dressing your wheel 
with a diamond stone dresser. Like clean 
whetstones, grinding wheels need to be 
kept clean to function properly (clogged 
stones can overheat tools). 

The only other thing I stress is that 
when dry grinding, use very light pres¬ 
sure while holding the tool to the wheel. 
Sometimes the weight of the tool is suf¬ 
ficient (I may be exaggerating but not 
by much). If you find you’re overheating 
your tools, dress your wheel then use a 
much lighter touch. 


Maintaining Edges 

The key to avoiding frequent grinding 
is to maintain your edges with regular 
honing. This requires tool sympathy 
- the sense for how well your tool is cut¬ 
ting. It also requires a quick and easy 
honing regimen that you can invoke for 
a two-minute job. This might mean a 
dedicated sharpening area in your shop 
or a sharpening system that is quick 
and convenient. For most jobs, I use 
two stones: my ouachita and my hard 
Arkansas. I squirt each with a small 
amount of WD-40,1 hone, then clean 
up each stone with a paper towel. For 
me, the less stuff I have to get out of the 
drawer the better. 

One more thing about maintaining 
edges and sharpness: As an edge dulls, 
bits of steel fall off and others deform, 
roll back or roll under. This leaves micro 
cracks and an irregular surface along 
the edge. The micro cracks are like per¬ 
forations in a paper towel roll - weak 
points where the next failure will start. 
By honing frequently, we can reduce the 
weak points and maintain an acceptable 
edge much longer by preventing small 
imperfections from growing into larger 
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Roll into it. When working curved or cam¬ 
bered blades , / try to hone the full arc with 
each stroke. I begin at one corner and roll the 
blade as I push. 


ones. If you work with dull tools, the 
edge will break down faster. We might 
want to keep this in mind as we race 
toward more durable (and harder to 
hone) steels for edge tools. 

Stropping 

Stropping is the process of polishing 
tools on a piece of fine abrasive. Leather 
is typically used, though corrugated 
cardboard will work. Stropping can gen¬ 
tly remove a wire edge left by sharpening 
stones. Because traditional strops are 
flexible, many worry that the process 


On Bluing Tools 

T ools turn brown or blue when they 
are overheated. The brownish color 
is created at about 500° Fahrenheit (F) 
and the blue at nearly 600° F. Depend¬ 
ing on the specific alloy of steel, this is 
either bad or really bad. When tools 
turn colors like this during grinding, they 
have been locally retempered, which 
reduces the hardness of the steel. 

The color shows up on the surface 
and can be polished away, but the dam¬ 
age extends through the thickness of the 
tool. The damage also extends beyond 
the recolored area. Welders call this the 
"HAZ" or Heat Affected Zone. The dam¬ 
age could be V32" to Vi 6" beyond the 
discolored (retempered) area. When this 
happens, you can either ignore it and 
hope for the best or grind the edge back 
to the discoloration and a bit beyond to 
accountforthe HAZ. Frankly, I usually 
ignore the problem and hope for the 
best. Butthattiny corner I blued will 
almost certainly crumble at the next use. 
If it's blue, I could have lost three points 
on the Rockwell hardness scale. I'm not 
afraid of my grinder and can do a decent 
job with it. But I think it wise to avoid 
grinding whenever possible. —AC 



Halfway. Midway through each stroke , I'm 
still holding the blade slightly askew. A rubber 
mat is all I need to keep the stone from slid¬ 
ing around on my bench. I'm using a fair bit of 
pressure; that helps the stone stay in place. 


“dubs” or rounds over the edge we just 
sought to flatten on our stones. I suspect 
there’s truth in that concern, though 
I’m less concerned than some about the 
effect (see my October 2011 article on 
sharpening). In fact, I feel the flexibil¬ 
ity of the strop is its chief advantage. A 
flexible strop polishes whatever surface 
you have. It doesn’t seek to straighten 
the edge. I use a piece of craft store suede 
glued to a piece of MDF with contact 
cement. 

I’ve charged my strop with chro¬ 
mium oxide polish (available from Lee 
Valley). But you don’t need anything 
elaborate. A piece of (unused) shoe 
leather works fine, too. Like frequent 
honing, a quick swipe across a strop can 
go a long way in preserving an edge. If 
your edge doesn’t pass the paper test on 
the first try, strop first. 

Conclusion 

I hesitate to suggest that what I’ve offered 
here is new or different. But I was moved 
to write to counter the cacophony of 
voices convinced that only tools with 
perfectly flat backs are usable and that 
each sharpening requires considerable 
effort, lots of equipment and fancy new 
stones. So just a quick recap: 

Flat backs are not necessary for an 
edge tool to cut efficiently. Carving tools 
typically don’t have flat backs. You really 
can just polish the last V4" of a tool and 
your tool will function just fine. 

A convex bevel is stronger than a flat 
or concave bevel, at least on paper, and 
is generally easier to hone because less 
metal is worked. But this is nothing new. 
It’s essentially the same as a microbevel 
(or perhaps vice versa). 

Old-fashioned Arkansas stones can do 



The big finish. I finish my honing stroke on a 
cambered blade by rolling to the far side of the 
blade. It's motion akin to rubbing the inside 
of a bowl. 


a good, quick job of preparing such edges 
because the amount of metal removed is 
miniscule. You can push pretty hard on 
the stone without worrying about dig¬ 
ging a trench because the matrix is so 
hard. If you are working with cambered 
blades or carving tools, the harder stones 
won’t be damaged. Save your waters tones 
for large, flat surfaces. 

“Grinding” is not a bad word in my 
shop, but honestly it’s not without its 
risks. I don’t think it should be a regu¬ 
lar part of your sharpening regimen. It 
certainly doesn’t need to be. 

Lastly, you don’t need miracle steels 
to have an edge stay sharp for a long 
time. If you make honing part of your 
work and not a separate activity only 
done between jobs, your edges will last 
longer and be sharper during use. The 
simplicity of an old-fashioned whet¬ 
stone or leather strop allows me to hone 
without breaking my work pace or con¬ 
centration. PWM 

Visit Adam's blog at artsandmysteries. com for more 
discussion of traditional techniques. 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

article: Read the first part of Adam's 
article on sharpening from our October 
2011 issue. 

article: "What are Oilstones?" Find out 

in Adam's online article. 

blog: Visit the Colonial Williamsburg 

joiners' blog on period work. 

in our store: Get "The Arts & Mysteries 

of Hand Tools" on CD. 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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Request a FREE catalog! 


Request a FREE catalog 

Woodworker’s 


Hardware 


Tools & 
Supplies 


Also see: 

• Drawer Slides • Lighting 

• Fasteners • Shelf Hardware 


Locks 


Che** 

re &d* areCOlin 


Hinges 


• Kitchen Organizers 

• And much more! 


woodworkershardware.com 
or 1-800-383-0130 
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WGDDCRAFT 


For A Free Catalog Or To Find Your Local Woodcraft Store, 
Visit woodcraft.com Or Call 800-225-1153. 


6-in-1 Screwdriver Kit 



Create your own A . 
one-of-a-kind, 

6 -in -1 Screwdriver 

with any 

2" x 2" x 6" 

material of your 

choice. Kit includes 

two Phillips tips and two 

slotted tips, a knurled insert, A 

and a reversible shaft that can be 

used as a X and 5 4" hex driver. 


Screwdriver 
Turning Kit 
153081 


• 6-in-1 Kit, Multifunction 

• Great Beginner’s Kit 

• Excellent Gift Idea 
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WAGNER 

MMC 220 

mchstu ee METER . 

r 13 >-• 


On/Hold 


Reference: 




WOOD MOISTURE METERS 


FEATURING ADVANCED 

IntelliSense Technology 

Measuring moisture IN the wood, not ON the wood 

> More accurate*& over 10 times faster than pin-type meters 

> Quick & easy deep measurements without the damage 
J Proudly manufactured and supported in the USA 

Providing fast and accurate moisture measurements, Wagner Meters' CLEARLYADVANCED 
moisture meters have been the preferred choice of professionals for over 25 years. 


1-800-505-1405 | WagnerMeters.com rf A 

*Accuracy proven by multiple independent university studies. 


WAGNER 
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A Classic 
Reborn 


Thomas Moser’s 
How To Build Shaker 
Furniture Signature 
Edition is now available. 


HOW TO BUILD 
SHAKER FURNITURE 


The Completely UjpUnlfli ond Impend Clatflt 



Interest in Shaker design is as strong 
today as it was when the first edition 
of this book was published in 1977 
— the direct result of the inherent 
beauty of Shaker design — beauty 
that stems not only from form, 
but from superb workmanship, a 
commitment to utility and a total 
understanding of material. The 
new Signature Edition includes an 
altogether new section on tools, new 
color photography and nine new 
furniture projects. 




Hand tools for the serious woodworker 


CARD #45 or go to PWFREEI NFO.COM 


W0714 • 176 pages 
Paperback • $24.99 


Get How To Build Shaker Furniture 
and other quality products at 
Shop Woodworking, com. 
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STEVE WALL LUMBER CO. 

Quality Hardwoods and Woodworking machinery For The Craftsman 
and Educational Institutions 




fi m nn VlnTnWTWjTnwT 


Ash. 

Basswood 

.4/4 
. 4/4 

Select 

Select 

$2.60 
$ 1.95 

Birch. 

! 4/4 

Select 

$ 3^55 

Butternut. 

.4/4 

1C 

$2.95 

Cherry. 

.4/4 

Select 

$4.90 

Hickory - Pecan . 

.4/4 

Select 

$3.00 

Mahogany (Genuine) . 

.4/4 

Select 

$4.70 

Maple (Hard). 

.4/4 

Select 

$3.45 

Maple (Soft) . 

.4/4 

Select 

$2.50 

Poplar . 

.4/4 

Select 

$ 1.80 

Red Oak. 

.4/4 

Select 

$2.70 

Walnut. 

.4/4 

Select 

$4.90 

White Oak. 

.4/4 

Select 

$2.70 

Cedar (Aromatic Red) 

.4/4 

IC+Btr. 

$ 1.80 

Cypress. 

.4/4 

Select 

$2.60 

White Pine. 

.4/4 

F.G. 

$ 1.25 

Yellow Pine. 

.4/4 

Clear 

$2.30 



l 


94.00 

80.00 

108.00 

88.00 

117.00 

100.00 

112.00 

108.00 

88.00 

78.00 

96.00 

115.00 

96.00 

78.00 

90.00 

70.00 

82.00 


Above prices are for 100' quantities of kilndried rough 
lumber sold by the Bd. Ft. FOB Mayodan, NC. Call for 
quantity discounts. Other sizes and grades available. 


Above prices are 20 bd. ft. bundles of clear 
kilndried lumber 3"-10" wide • 3'-5' long (Random 
widths & lengths) Surfaced 2 sides or rough. 
Delivered UPS prepaid in the Continental U.S. 


f OLIVER MACHINERY DEALER N 

HARDWOOD PLYWOOD 
CUSTOM RAISED PANEL DOORS 
CUSTOM PLANK HRDWD FLOORING 
_ THIN CRAFTWOOD _ 

V EXOTIC LUMBER J 


STEVE H. WALL 
LUMBER CO. 

BOX 287 

MAYODAN, N.C. 27027 
336-427-0637 
1-800-633-4062 
FAX 336-427-7588 
Email: wood@walllumber.com 
Website: www.walllumber.com 


Send SI .00 For Lumber Catalog 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
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Southern Lady’s Desk 


This North Carolina 
beauty exemplifies the 
style of the early South. 


I don’t consider myself a furniture 
snob, but until recently, I’d not stud¬ 
ied furniture from the South beyond 
pieces featured in “Southern Furniture 
1680-1830: The Colonial Williams¬ 
burg Collection” by Ronald L. Hurst 
and Johnathan Prown (Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg). After spending a few days 
combing through file cabinets at the 
Museum of Early Southern Decorative 
Arts (MESDA), I found I’ve been missing 
a vast array of gorgeous furniture. 

As we pored over candidates for our 
upcoming “Furniture in the South¬ 
ern Style” book, this small secretary, 
called a “Lady’s Desk” in the MESDA 
files, immediately caught my eye. Hike 
its petite size and the slender, tapered 
legs. It doesn’t hurt that the piece has 
two amply sized drawers that are great 
for storage, or that there is far more eye 
candy behind the drop front. And most 
of the parts are, like the investment in 
materials, small. 

Get the Ball Rolling 

Because the leg tapers are cut to VV' 
at the floor, it appears as if the desk 
is standing on its toes. It’s important 
to get the four-sided tapers correct to 
mimic the ballerina effect. Mill your leg 
stock to size making sure the pieces are 
square, and cut all four legs to a match¬ 
ing length. Tapering is, for me, a jointer 
operation - but no matter your method, 
make sure your tapers all match. 

The grain changes as you taper - so 
I don’t cut mortises until my tapers are 


Substantial storage in a small size. While you can see only three drawers when the lid is closed 
- that's right , it's a pencil drawer between the lopers (the lid supports) - the interior of this mahog¬ 
any desk is chock-full of small drawers and compartments. 


made. Position your tapered legs for 
the best look, then mark the legs for 
the appropriate mortises. 

The mortises for the split tenons at 
the base back and side rails are identi¬ 
cal: 3 /8 m wide x 3V4" long; they start V4" 


from the top and bottom of the overall 
width of the rails (with 1" of material left 
between them). The front legs are mor¬ 
tised to accept upper and lower rails that 
are Vs" thick and 1" wide. These mor¬ 
tises are V2" in length, and 1" deep. 
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“We work to become ; 

not to acquire. ” 

-ElbertHubbard (1856-1915) 
American writer, publisher, and philosopher 


Two Tenon Methods 

Prepare the material for the back and 
side rails, and at the same time mill the 
pieces for the front rails and the drawer 
divider. Cut the rails to size then form 
P'-long tenons on both ends. The drawer 
divider ends get V 2 "-long tenons. For 
the narrow front rails, I find it best to 
use a two-step method at my table saw. 
Define the tenon length and make the 
shoulder cuts with the stock flat on the 
table, then make the cheek cuts with the 
piece standing vertically in a tenon jig. 
(Don’t forget the centered W'-wide x 
l"-long x V 2 "-deep divider mortises in 
the top and bottom rails.) 

I use a dado stack to make the tenons 
for the wider rails. With this method, 
all cuts are with my workpiece flat on 
my table saw. You need to sneak up to 
the final blade height - and unless you 
have a really wide dado stack, each 
tenon has to be cut in two passes. Set 
your fence for the final tenon length to 
keep from overcutting. Once you get 
the blade height set, cut all the tenons. 
Any additional fitting should be done 
using a shoulder plane. 

While the narrow rails come off the 
saw ready to install, the tenons on the 
sides and back piece need to be split. No 
need to measure - just align a rail to its 
leg mortises, then transfer the layout 
onto each tenon. 

From those marks, extend straight 
lines down the tenons. You could use 
a band saw to make the cuts, but it’s so 
easy to use a handsaw here. The cuts are 
not critical - but don’t nick your shoul¬ 
ders. Grab a chisel to remove the waste 
from between the tenons. A couple hits 
in from both faces should do the trick, 
and you can saw off the end waste. 

Before you dry-fit the base, there’s 
a mortise needed through the back to 
catch the center drawer runner. I but the 
back atop a couple 2x4s on my mortise 
machine bed, then set the fence and cut 
the mortise through the back piece. 

Dry-fit the base to make sure all the 
joints close and the parts are correct. 


While the unit is together, take mea¬ 
surements for the outside runners and 
center drawer runners. Remember to 
install the center runner as you glue- 
up the base. If you do forget, there are 
options - a bridle joint or a clever slip 
fit. (You can read more about that on 
our blog - check the Online Extras for 
a link.) 

Join the three parts for the base front, 
then cut the runner mortise in the lower 
rail. Apply glue on each tenon and in 
each mortise, then assemble the base. 
It’s best to first connect the front and 
back rails to the legs. After the glue 
dries, complete the base assembly. Fit 
and install the runners then cut, fit and 
install drawer guides using brads and 
a little glue. 

Interesting Joinery Ahead 

To begin the upper desk work, thickness 
and cut the desk sides and top to size, 
but leave the top long (it will be trimmed 
later). The side width is taken right from 


the assembled base. A little layout work 
helps to determine the dovetail sockets 
for double-blind dovetails. The desk lid 
area is angled at 36.9° off the front edge 
- or measure 3 V 4 " up the front and 8 Vs" 
from the rear along the top edge, then 
connect the two points. 

Create the dovetail pin-board sock¬ 
ets just as you would in half-blind dove¬ 
tail joinery. Use a large half-pin at the 
front where the slope begins, and a large 
half-tail at the rear of the socket area as 
shown in the photo below. It’s best to 
leave your pin areas on the wide side 
( 3 / 3 " or more) to make waste removal 
on the tail board a bit easier. 

Take another look at the photo below. 
You’ll see that the sockets sides are not 
over-cut beyond the scribeline - which 
I recommend on most dovetails. But 
overcuts would be visible as you look 
into the end letter compartments, so 
refrain from this common practice for 
this build. Because this makes these 
dovetail sockets slightly more work, I 



Added strength. The solid area between the 
two mortises is 1 11 long. In a rail this wide, split 
tenons should be used for strength and rigidity. 



Not so tight. A small space between the tenon 
and mortise allows you to adjust the rail up or 
down to fit flush with the top of your legs. 



Socket for 
large half-pin 


Powered waste 
removal. Using your 
router and a small 
diameter bit , you 
can work tight to the 
scribeline and hog out 
much of the waste just 
leaving a bit of chisel 
work to finish the 
sockets. 
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decided to approach them differently. 

First lay out the sockets setting the 
scribe line at Vs" less than the thick¬ 
ness of your desk’s top, then define the 
sockets using your dovetail saw. Slip 


a side into a vise to hold the piece ver¬ 
tical and clamp a wide piece of stock 
flush with the top edge of the work- 
piece to provide support for a router. 
With a V 4 "-straight bit loaded in your 


router, adjust the depth of cut so the bit 
just reaches the scribe line. Carefully 
remove the waste making sure to stay 
inside the saw cuts. Finish to the lines 
using chisels. 

With the top dovetail sockets cut, 
flip the sides end-for-end to lay out and 
cut the sockets for the desk frame pieces 
that secure the sides at their bottom 
edges. The rear frame piece is set Vs" 
in from the back edge while the front 
piece is held back IV 4 ". Saw the lines 
then remove the waste using a chisel. 
Now cut the sloped front for the desk lid. 
Use a band saw to cut close to the layout 
lines, then use a plane to trim right to 
the lines, working up the slope. 

Mill the frame parts according to cut 
list, then set the sides in position on the 
frame pieces to transfer the layout. Cre¬ 
ate the large dovetail on both ends of 
the frame pieces and dry-fit the parts to 
the desk side. Don’t glue them in place 
yet - they get more work later. 

The top of the desk is where the 
real joinery changes are found. While 
you could attack this as a regular half- 
blind dovetail j oint and leave the j oinery 
exposed, I stayed true to the original. As 
you look down on the desk, you don’t see 
any dovetails - it’s not a common j oint, 
especially in this application. 

Your out-to-out measurement at the 
top needs to match what you have at 
the bottom with your frame pieces in 
place. Cut your top to that length plus 
V 32 ", to make sure you cover any end 
grain on the sides. 

Next, rabbet the ends to create a lip 
to cover the lap on the pin board - the 
distance between the dovetail socket 
and the edge of the board. Measure 
that area then add V 54 " to the figure. 
Set your table saw fence to cut at that 
measurement, raise your blade to leave 
Vs", then trim away the material to form 
the rabbets. 

With the rabbets made, work the 
dovetails as normal. Set a marking 
gauge to match the depth of the dove¬ 
tail sockets, balance the sides on the 
upside-down top then transfer your 
layout. As with the pin board, define 
the tails with your saw, but don’t over¬ 
cut the baseline, and don’t nick the lip. 
Those nicks will live forever. 

I again turned to my router to hog out 
the waste material. If, as I suggested, you 
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Easy hold. Hand- 
screws grip the ends 
of the desk sides and 
hold them tight and 
vertical to make dove¬ 
tail layout transfers a 
snap. Your dovetail 
layout can vary - as 
does mine between 
the workpiece and the 
drawing. 




The great cover-up. A lip on the ends of the 
desk's top covers the lap of the dovetail socket 
area to form a full-blind dovetail joint. It's invis¬ 
ible holding power. 


used 3 /8" (or more) as your pin width, the 
same W router bit will travel between 
the tails to cut away most of the waste. 
Pare residual waste with your chisels. 
Test your fit and trim as needed. Keep in 
mind that this joint is totally hidden so 
the fit doesn’t have to be dead-on perfect 
(but do strive to avoid a sloppy fit). 

With the top fit to the desk sides, 
use a straightedge to continue the slope 


of the sides across the ends of the top. 
Adjust the tilt of the table saw blade to 
match the slope angle, then trim the top 
at those lines (if you’re off a hair don’t 
worry - a handplane can make small 
corrections). Your top now has a sharp 
pointed edge that has to be trimmed. 
From the outside face of the top, move 
V 2 " down the slope then square a line 
down the edge of the workpiece. Use a 


straightedge to connect the two lines 
on both faces, then clamp the piece at 
your bench before planing to the lines. 
Dry-fit the top back to the sides (no glue 
yet - there’s more work to do). 

Get Inside the Desk 

There are dozens of dados to cut on the 
inside of the desk. A couple are cut using 
a dado stack; the balance are routed 
using simple shop-made guides. But 
before getting to that, you need to do 
some layout work on the sides. 

The interior writing surface is Vs" 
thick and begins 2Vs" up from the bottom 
edge. Mark the location on the inside of 
one desk side, then continue lines onto 
the front edge, even though this piece 
rests in stopped dados. Transfer the front 
edge of one side to the front edge of the 
second side. Square the marks back on 
the inside face of both desk sides. 

Next, set a combination square at 
V 2 " then slide the square along the slope 
until the end of the rule touches the 
upper line of the writing surface dado. 



12 " 




25 V 2 1 


_ PROFILE 

3/4"d k 
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GALLERY DIVIDER 


1 grid square = V 2 11 




On-board calculations. A combination 
square set to the thickness of the lid minus 
its lip , plus some layout work , shows exactly 
where to trim the waste. 


Draw that line onto the sides as shown 
above then square up from the bottom 
edge to the intersection of those layout 
lines. The small area is the notch you’ll 
trim off the sides - but don’t cut it yet. 

At your table saw, install a dado 
stack. Because most stacks will not cut 
Vs", these cuts need to be completed 
in two steps. First set the depth of cut. 
Next, with the saw unplugged, find the 
start and stop points of the blade using a 
square against the fence and blade, then 
mark the reference lines on your table 
saw fence. Use the layout on the front 
edge of your desk sides to align the blade 
with the top edge of the writing surface 
dado. Set your fence at that point. 

Before you cut, mark a line along the 
bottom edge of the side’s face 1" from the 
front edge on both workpieces. That line 
is the start/stop line that meets with the 
reference lines on the fence. To make 
the dado, one side drops onto the dado 
stack so the two lines meet, then pushes 
through the workpiece. The other side 
will use that meeting point to stop the 
cut. Dado both sides before adjusting 
the fence to cut at the top edge of the lay¬ 
out. Clean out and square the dados. 



It's two steps. Whether you're using a dado 
stack or a router and straight bit to make the 
dados for the writing surface, you'll have to 
make a second pass - unless you have a 7 /<s " 
straight bit. 
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Shop workhorse. Router jigs are used to make 
dados throughout the inside of this desk. They 
are so simple to make that you should have 
one for each different router bit diameter. 


Before returning to the bench, cut 
the notch at the front edge of each side. I 
used a band saw and cleaned up the saw 
marks using light touches with a rasp. 

There are two gallery shelf dados cut 
into the desk sides. For these, because 
they are only W' in width, I use a trim 
router guided by a shop-made jig, as 
shown in the photo above. 

Lay out the location of the two dados, 
marking both the top and bottom of the 
dado. Make sure the two sides match. 
Set and secure a jig to the left of the 
dado - in normal use, router bit rotation 
forces the router to the left. The lower 
dado is 10 3 /V' long; the upper is 7 3 /V'. Cut 
the four Vs "-deep dados then use your 
chisel to square the ends. To complete 
work on the desk sides, cut a Vs" x V 2 " 
rabbet to accept the backboards. 

Bottoms Up 

Cut and size the writing surface (the 
panel that’s under the gallery) according 
to plan. Only 2 V 4 " of this piece is visible, 
so to save material costs, glue a piece 
of 3 "-wide (or wider) primary wood to 
secondary wood. Each end of the panel 
needs to be notched at the front edge to 
fit in the W'-deep dado. I made the cuts 
at my table saw using my regular saw 
blade and a sacrificial fence. 

Before you install the writing sur¬ 
face, locate and cut the two mortises 



Quick clamps. 

Because they 
cannot be seen in 
the finished desk, 
drive VA" 18- 
gauge brads from 
underneath to 
secure the writ¬ 
ing surface to the 
upper section's 
sides. 



Both fixed & 
movable. The 

frame rails fit into 
V 2 "-deep mor¬ 
tises at the front 
(they are glued 
for strength) and 
into 1 11 mortises 
at the rear. The 
back mortises 
are free to float 
to accommodate 
seasonal move¬ 
ment. 


for the loper dividers on its bottom face. 
Make these mortises just as you did the 
center mortise in the base rail. To install 
the writing surface, put a small amount 
of glue at the front of the dado, fit the 
panel into your sides and clamp. Toenail 
with a couple brads for extra hold. 

While you’re working with the desk 
inverted, finish up work on the frame 
and frame rails. Cut your mortises 
and fit the tenons before installing the 
frame to the desk. Assemble the front 
mortise-and-tenon joints, slide the rear 
joints together then add glue to the large 
dovetails on the frame pieces. Slip the 
tails into the sockets (you may have to 
knock the rear joint out a bit). 

The front rail and loper dividers 
are next. Mill your rail and cut the two 
mortises for the dividers. The divid¬ 
ers are small pieces, so take extra care 
when working with them. I find it best 
to cut the full-width tenons using a dado 
stack. Form a tenon on both ends of a 
longer workpiece, skip down IV 4 " (the 



Save your fingers. A dado stack and a long 
workpiece quickly becomes two small, ready- 
to-use loper dividers, given a bit of creativity. 


finished length of the dividers) then cut 
a second tenon as shown in the photo 
above. Use a handsaw to free the parts 
then do any fitting work with a rasp. 

Next, add glue to your rail and writ¬ 
ing surface mortises and on the loper- 
divider tenons, then slip the dividers 
into your rail. A thin bead of glue along 
the back edge of the rail secures it to 
the desk frame. Fit the divider tenons 
to the writing surface, use clamps to 
pull them snug, then clamp the rail to 
the frame. 
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After the glue dries, remove the 
clamps and attach the drawer guides 
to the frame rails. A dab of glue and a 
couple #8 x IV 4 " wood screws per guide 
do the trick. 


So Many Small Dados 

Note: Gallery parts, except for the gal¬ 
lery dividers, are made up of pieces V 4 " 
in thickness or less. These parts can 
be sawn from 4/4 stock, so you may 


want to get parts roughed out ahead of 
time. Also, many pieces can be a mix of 
primary and secondary woods, as the 
entire surface of each doesn’t show in 
the finished desk. 

Mill the gallery base to thickness 
and width. The fit between the desk 
sides should be snug yet easily removed 
for work. Carefully measure and fit its 
length, then mould the front edge. Lay 
out the dado locations then rout the 
10 3 /4 M -long dados for the dividers. 

Use a square to transfer the dado 
location to the top (this is more accurate 
than measuring). With the marks trans¬ 
ferred, rout the gallery divider dados 
in the top. Keep the ends of the dados 
about V 2 " from the front edge. This is 
a good time to cut a Vs" x V 4 " rabbet 
along the underside of the top’s back 
edge, which hides any routed dados and 
provides a recess for the desk back. 

Mill the two gallery dividers to size 
and draw the curved design (see the pat¬ 
tern on page 28) on your workpieces. 
Cut and smooth the profile, and notch 
the front edge at the top and bottom to 
step out of the dados. Fit the dividers to 
the gallery base while it’s installed in the 
desk - the desk’s top should be loose if 
not removed. Find and mark the loca¬ 
tions for the gallery shelf dividers. Again 
for accuracy, cut a scrap to the height 
of the dado in the desk sides, then use 
that pattern to mark each side of the two 
dividers. Repeat these steps for the upper 
shelves. Create the Vs "-deep dados using 
the appropriate router jig and bit. 

Next, mill and fit the gallery shelves 
to your project. You want a snug fit, but 
remember that each of these pieces is 


Dual-action 

clamping. 

Because the desk 
front pieces need 
to be pulled both 
down and back 
you'll need a lot 
of clamps to get 
the pieces tight to 
your desk. 



Inside, the 
beginning. Rout 
the Vs "-wide x 
1 /4"-deep dados, 
staying V" back 
from the edge 
even though the 
dividers fit tight 
to the moulding 
work. 



For the best 
accuracy. Slip the 
gallery base into 
the desk with the 
top in place, then 
use a square to 
transfer the dado 
locations to the 
underside of your 
top. 




Dead-on cuts. A sacrificial fence and your 
regular table saw blade allow you to repeat 
the many cuts needed to fit the gallery pieces 
into their dados. 
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Again for accuracy. After the 3 /m"-wide letter dividers are routed in the upper shelves, transfer the 
layout to the underside of the top using a small square. 


installed and removed a number of 
times. Fit them so they easily slip in. 
Keep the shelves wider than needed, 
notch the ends to fit the dados then mark 
the final width and trim to fit. 

The center, lower shelf has a dado 
in its top face for a small divider that 
splits the upper section into two draw¬ 
ers. With that dado in place, again use 
a square to transfer the position to the 
bottom face of the shelf above. Cut and 
fit the divider between the shelves. Also, 
the upper shelves all have 3 /i6 M -wide 
dados for the letter dividers that fit into 
the bottom face of the top. Cut, fit and 
install the letter dividers. They sit flush 
with the upper gallery shelves and even 
with the gallery dividers at the top. 

Wrap Up the Interior 

All that’s left inside the desk - save 
the drawers - are the small valances. 
You can make these individually, but I 
decided to make a block shaped to the 
final design, then rip each valance off 
using my band saw. See the simple steps 
in the photos below. 

Fit the pieces using a shooting 
board and plane - the easiest and saf¬ 
est method here. Number the location of 
each valance so you can later re-install 
them where they are fit. 

Before you can glue the valances 
between the letter dividers, the inte¬ 
rior fittings need to be pulled and pre¬ 
pared for finish. Number the pieces as 
they come out. Because the desk’s top 
doesn’t need to be removed again (bar¬ 
ring catastrophe), now is the time to glue 
up those full-blind dovetails. Sand all 


the parts, then re-install them. Because 
all the dividers fit tight against the back- 
boards, I didn’t glue them in. 

Now, add a thin bead of glue to the 
valances’ top edges, then slip them in 
place. The fit should be snug enough 
to hold the small pieces until the glue 
sets. 

Mouldings, Lopers & Lid 

The desk is attached to the base using 
shop-made wooden clips that seat in slots 
cut in the rails around the perimeter. I 


use a plate j oiner set for a #20 biscuit and 
make two cuts to form a V 4 " slot width. 
Make hardwood clips, then counter¬ 
sink and drill for #8 x lW' wood screws. 
Place two clips at the front and back of 
the assembly, and one on each end. Clips 
hook into the slots and are screwed into 
the upper section’s frame. 

Make transition moulding that fits 
3 /32" back from the edge of the lower sec¬ 
tion (to create a shadow line), miter the 
corners then attach the moulding to the 
upper and lower sections with brads. 



All from one block. Clamp two 7 /s" x 2 7 4 " x 2 7 /2 "-long pieces in a handscrew and drill a centered 1V 4 "-diameter hole. Set your table saw fence at 9 /i6", 
raise the blade to a scant 3 /s" then make a pass with each edge against the fence to form the shoulders of the valance. Use a nickel to lay out the curves 
at the edges , then cut and shape those profiles. Band saw the block (using a push block) into thin pieces then fit them to your desk. 
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For added sup¬ 
port. To get the 
most out of nar¬ 
row cutoffs , rout 
edge profiles on 
alternate faces. 
The extra flat 
surface makes 
ripping the stock 
easier. 



Mill a couple loper pieces then use a 
tenon jig to cut a 3 /8"-wide groove in one 
end of each. The insert is made at the 
table saw similar to how we made the 
loper dividers. Begin with a 3"-longpiece 
of stock that’s about 5" in width. Form 
a V 4 " rabbet on one end of the stock. 
Set your fence at about 1" and make a 
cut with your stock against the fence. 
Continue to adjust the fence closer to 
the blade until you have a tenon that fits 
your groove. Flip the stock over and use 
a push stick to cut the insert at Vs" wide. 
Cut the stock into two short pieces to fit 
the ends of the lopers. Glue the pieces 
in then trim the edges flush. 

To stop the lopers from pulling com¬ 
pletely out of the desk, drill a V4" hole 
that’s centered 10" back from the insert 
end and V2" down from the top edge. 
When the desk is finished, glue a short 
length of dowel in the hole. The dowel 
contacts the rear of the loper divider 
and stops the loper’s travel. 

The desk lid is simple to make, but 
takes a bit of work to fit to the desk. The 
width of the lid is taken from the desk 
sides. Measure up the slope of the desk 
from the point at the notch in the front to 
a V4" onto the beveled front edge of the 
top. The length of the lid is equal to the 
distance between the sides plus Vs". 

With the panel sized, profile the edges 
using a router and bearing-guided 3 /i6 M 
roundover bit. On the back face, cut a 
V 2 "-deep x Vs"-wide rabbet on the top 
edge and on the two ends. I do this with 
a two-step table saw cut. You can use a 
router - but if you do, be careful not to 
slip around the corners and rout the bot¬ 
tom edge as you begin and end the cut. 

Lay the lid on the extended lopers 
and mark the hinge locations on the 
writing surface and the lid. Mark the 
hinges so the entire leaf is inlaid, leav¬ 
ing the knuckle free. 



An extra step pays dividends. Because end 
grain colors darker than face grain, cover one 
end of each loper with a face-grain insert 
made at the table saw. 


Install the hinges using a single 
screw in all leaves, then check the fit 
of the lid to the desk looking for a gap at 
the lid/desk side intersection. You may 
need to slide the leaves farther into the 
writing surface and/or desk lid. Make 
any adjustments, then install the bal¬ 
ance of the screws. 

Once you have the lid fitting tight 
to the desk side, check the fit around 
the edge. If needed, adjust the fit using 
a shoulder plane to get it right. Finish 
work on the lid by installing a lock, 
escutcheon and catch (remove all but 
the escutcheon before finishing). 

Drawers of the Period 

The desk drawers incorporate two 18th- 
century construction techniques: Small 
drawers have an applied bottom; the 
larger drawers use a bottom that is 
slipped into grooves in the sides and 
front. (All the joinery is dovetails). 

For each bank of drawers, keep the 
grain running continuously across the 
drawer fronts. To do this, rip stock to 
width, then draw an undulating pencil 
line along the length to keep the fronts 
in order as they’re cut from the stock. 



Edge bead made simple. Use a router table 
with a straight bit to create a rabbet for the 
thin bead. It's especially important to use a 
backer when routing these edges to prevent 
tear-out. 



Knife the edges. Score around the hinge lay¬ 
out to prevent tear-out. Use a router and small- 
diameter straight bit to remove the majority of 
the waste, then finish the shoulder cuts with a 
chisel then chisel out any remaining waste. 


Drawer fronts for the applied-bottom 
drawers have a V4" x Vs" rabbet along 
the bottom edge - the drawer bottom is 
attached from below yet hides behind 
the drawer front. The sides and the back 
are cut to appropriate lengths and the 
widths match the fronts, less the rab¬ 
bet. Join, fit and assemble the drawer 
boxes then cut and fit bottoms to the 
individual drawers. The bottoms are 
attached using glue at the front and pins 
around the perimeter. 

The drawers for the base are con¬ 
structed with the drawer backs 3 /V' nar¬ 
rower than the sides and fronts. A V4" x 
V 4 " groove is cut into the front and sides. 
The drawer bottoms, which begin as 
Vs" -thick stock, are sized to the grooves 
and beveled on three sides to ht those 
grooves. After the joinery is complete 
and the boxes are assembled, each front 
is rabbeted for an added bead detail. 

Beading for the two drawer fronts is 
strips of Vs "-thick x V2"-wide primary 



Details make the difference. Miter the cor¬ 
ners of the beading using a bench hook and 
handsaw, then round the top edge with #150- 
grit sandpaper. 
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wood. A thin bead of glue and 23-gauge 
pins hold the bead in place. 

The Finish & Back 

The upper-section back, which is two 
half-lapped boards, is left unfinished, 
as are the drawer boxes. The completed 
desk got a single coat of boiled linseed 
oil to highlight the figured grain in the 
desk lid and drawer fronts. (If the fig¬ 


ure were not there, I’d skip this step.) 
After the oil was fully dry, I sprayed 
(without the drawers in place) a couple 
coats of blonde shellac. Also, coat the 
drawer fronts making sure to catch all 
edges. Then I sanded the entire piece 
with #400-grit sandpaper. 

To warm the finish, I slipped the 
drawers into the desk then applied a 
few coats of orange shellac, sanding 


after each coat. After a few more coats 
of blonde shellac, I had a nice build 
and had filled and leveled much of the 
grain. After a final #400-grit sanding, 
I applied two layers of pre-catalyzed 
lacquer. Then I installed all hardware, 
nailed the back in place and moved the 
desk out of the shop. 

As I again opened the file on our 
papers from MESDA and reread the 
information on this desk, I discovered 
that the term “Lady’s Desk” is what 
these small desks were called by Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton. However, desks 
of this size were used by both men and 
women, and were generally placed in 
the bedroom. That tells me these desks 
were built for families of means. I’m not 
“of means” enough to put this in my 
bedroom, but I’ll surely find a place of 
honor in my home. pv\m 

This Lady's Desk is among the 27 pieces featured in 
our new book of measured shop drawings , "Furniture 
in the Southern Style," (Popular Woodworking Books). 

Glen can be reachedatglen.d.huey@gmail.com. 


Supplies 

Horton Brass 

horton-brasses.com or 800-754-9127 

12 ► 5 /8" brass knobs, #H-42 

2 ► rosette pulls with fancy bail, 
#H-10FB(3" boring) 

1 pr. ► brass desk hinge, #H-71 
1 ► cast brass escutcheon, #H-39 
1 ► desk lock, #LK-20 
1 ► strike plate for LK-20, #SP-2 
Call for prices. 


Southern Lady’s Desk 



NO. 

ITEM 

DIMENSIONS (INCHES) 

T w L 

MATERIAL 

COMMENTS 

BASE UNIT 

□ 4 Legs 

lV2 

lV2 

25 V 2 

Mahogany 


□ 

2 

Sides 

7 /8 

8 

14 

Mahogany 

1" TBE* 

□ 

1 

Back 

7 /8 

8 

21 

Mahogany 

1" TBE 

□ 

2 

Front rails 

7/8 

1 

21 

Mahogany 

1" TBE 

□ 

1 

Drawer divider 

7/8 

7/8 

7 

Mahogany 

V 2 " TBE 

□ 

1 

Center runner 

7/8 

2V8 

14 5 /8 

Poplar 

V 2 " TOE, 7/8" TOE** 

□ 

2 

Outer runners 

5 /8 

lV 4 

13 V 4 

Poplar 

Notched ends 

□ 

1 

Center guide 

7/8 

% 

113/4 

Poplar 


□ 

2 

Outer guides 

5 /8 

5 /8 

113/4 

Poplar 


DESKUNIT 

□ 2 Sides 

7/8 

15 

12 3 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Top 

7/8 

9 

21 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Lid 

3 /4 

11 

20 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Writing surface 

7/8 

137/8 

19 3 /4 

Mahogany/Poplar 

□ 

1 

Rail 

7/8 

7/8 

19V4 

Mahogany 


□ 

2 

Loper dividers 

7/8 

7/8 

2 V 4 

Mahogany 

V 2 " TBE 

□ 

2 

Frames 

7/8 

2 

20 V 4 

Poplar 


□ 

2 

Frame rails 

7/8 

2 3 /8 

IOV 2 

Poplar 

1 /2" TOE, 1"TOE 

□ 

2 

Lopers 

7/8 

1 V 4 

13 3 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Loper insert 

7/8 

1 V 4 

5 

Mahogany 

Make two inserts 

□ 

2 

Loper guides 

7/8 

5 /8 

12 V 2 

Poplar 


□ 

1 

Back 

V2 

117/8 

20 V 4 

Poplar 

2 shiplapped pieces 

GALLERY PARTS 

□ 1 Base 

V2 

11 5 /8 

19 V 4 

Mahogany/Poplar 

□ 

2 

Dividers 

3 /8 

IIV 4 

8 7 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Lower shelf- center 

V 4 

IOV 4 

9 5 /8 

Mahogany/Poplar 

□ 

2 

Lower shelves - outer 

V 4 

IOV 4 

4 13 /l6 

Mahogany/Poplar 

□ 

1 

Upper shelf-center 

V 4 

7 3 /8 

9 5 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

2 

Upper shelf-outer 

V 4 

7 3 /8 

4 13 /l6 

Mahogany 


□ 

5 

Letter dividers 

3 /16 

7 3 /8 

4 3 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

8 

Valances 

v 4 

7/8 

2 V 4 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Center drawer divider 

v 4 

7 3 /4 

1 3 / 4 

Mahogany 


DRAWER FRONTS + 

□ 4 Gallery-top 

3/4 

1 5 /8 

4 9 /l6 

Mahogany 


□ 

2 

Gallery - bottom outer 

3/ 4 

1 7 / 8 

4 9 /l6 

Mahogany 


□ 

1 

Gallery - bottom center 

3/4 

1 7 / 8 

9 3 /8 

Mahogany 


□ 

2 

Base 

3/4 

6 

9Vl6 

Mahogany 



* Tenon both ends; ** Tenon one end; + Drawer part sizes taken from fronts. Gallery drawer parts 
are 3 /8" thick except for applied bottoms. Base drawer parts are V 2 " thick, except bottoms at 5 /8". 


w^GoOnlinevoRhA0^7. 


For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popuIarwoodworking.com/novll 

video: Learn to taper legs at a jointer. 
blog: Read about a clever slip-fit design 
for mortise-and-tenon work. 
video: Increase your dovetail accuracy. 
blog: Discover how to make simple , 
useful router jigs as you need them. 
in our store: Furniture in the South¬ 
ern Style: 27 Shop Drawings from the 
Museum of Early Southern Decorative 
Arts " (Popular Woodworking Books). 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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New Uses for Old Handplanes 



New tools from old. Don't let those old planes just sit and gather dust - the parts can be used to 
make some clever new tools (clockwise from left): a sanding block, a simple string inlay thick¬ 
nesses an adjustable string inlay thicknesses a dowel-making jig and a chisel plane. 


BY JEFF MIFFER 

Frogs, irons and handles 
can be repurposed into 
clever shop-made tools. 

T he box arrives in the mail and 
the new plane you’ve been 
yearning for has finally arrived. 
You spend a few minutes admiring the 
workmanship, then get to work flat¬ 
tening the back of the plane iron and 
honing a razor sharp edge. You take 
a few whisper-thin shavings and feel 
contentment. 

Later comes the unsettling question: 
What do you do with your old hand- 
plane - the one that never quite cut the 
way you wanted it to? Or what about 
that just “plain awful” plane you picked 
up at a garage sale or on eBay, or the one 
that fell off a bench and broke? I’ve had 
quite a few planes over the years that 
fell into each of these categories, and 
rather than toss them or sell them off 
I’ve been able to make very productive 
use of many of the parts. 

What kinds of planes? And what 
is actually useful? Almost everything 
has some part or other that can be re¬ 
purposed (well, maybe not the stamped 
sheet metal block plane a friend once 
gave me). But whether you salvage the 
handles, the blade or other parts, there’s 
almost always something that can be 
put to good use. 

Repurpose the Knob & Tote 

The easiest parts to reuse are the han¬ 
dles. The knob can work as the handle 
for a shop-made router sub-base with 
an offset handle. This is particularly 
useful for edging tabletops, especially 
with larger router bits. 


You can also glue some thin rubber 
to the bottom of a knob and use it as a 
handle to help increase the pressure on 
a plane iron when lapping the back flat 
(if your knob is hollow, you may have 
to plug the hole). The tote and the knob 
can be used to make up a simple “sand¬ 
ing plane” - a large sanding block. The 
handles make it much easier to use than 
a plain block. 





Sanding block. Attach the knob and tote to 
a piece of plywood and you have an instant 
sanding block (attach sticky-back sandpaper 
on the bottom of the plywood before use). 


Put the Blade Back to Work 

One of the most useful parts of a decom¬ 
missioned plane is, of course, the blade. 
In many cases, blades are interchange¬ 
able between planes, and you can just 
sharpen your old one up and keep 
it handy so you don’t have to stop to 
sharpen while you’re working; you can 
just switch blades. An extra blade for a 
block plane could be ground to a steeper 
angle, effectively raising the cutting 
angle and allowing you to cut more dif¬ 
ficult grain with less tear-out. 

You can’t do exactly the same thing 
for a bench plane, but you can add a 
back bevel to create a steeper cutting 
angle. You may also want to sharpen 
an extra blade with a crowned edge, 
giving you the option of working with 
or without a crown without re-grinding 
your main blade. 

Unfortunately, upgrading to one of 
the newer and better planes on the mar¬ 
ket may completely rule out all of these 
“extra blade” options. Most of the blades 
on these planes are significantly thicker, 
and an old iron won’t work. Picking up 
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an extra plane iron or two for any of 
these reasons makes sense anyhow. 

There are many other options for a 
blade, however. A little bit of work using 
a router or a chisel and a router plane 
to make a blade recess can transform a 
small block of wood into a blade handle, 
essentially creating a chisel plane - great 
for cleaning glue out of corners or for 
paring things flush. To keep the blade 
fixed in place, screw a pair of magnet 
cups for 3 /8 m rare earth magnets into the 
blade recess in the handle. Pop the mag¬ 
nets in and snap the blade into place. 
You’ll be surprised how well this holds. 
In fact, to remove the blade safely, you’ll 
have to hold it tight against the bench 
and pull the handle off. 

Make a Tool for Making Dowels 

It’s a little trickier, but you can also use 
the blade (or a spokeshave blade) to cre¬ 
ate a dowel-making tool, with which 
you can create your own custom dowels, 
W' in diameter and larger. 



Chisel plane. Rare earth magnets hold the 
blade tight to the handle in this chisel plane. 


First, the edge of the blade needs to 
be ground and sharpened in a curve 
with a radius of roughly 12" to 13". 

Next, make the body of the dowel¬ 
cutting jig. Start with a 1 3 /V' x2 3 /V' x 
6" block of wood, and drill a hole the 
same size as the diameter of the dowel 
you need. 



Custom dowels. With this jig , you can make your own dowels - and you can customize the jig to 
fit your dowel-diameter needs. 


Tapered section of hole should 
2 3 /4"'^ \ extend in about 1 3 /4" 




CHISEL PLANE 
3D VIEW 


Now you need to enlarge one side 
of this hole so you can insert a square 
blank (see “Dowel Chart” below). Ide¬ 
ally, this entry hole should taper down 
to the finished hole size (a taper reamer 
will do this easily - Lee Valley sells one 
that’s just about right), but you can cer¬ 
tainly make do with a series of incre¬ 
mentally larger holes creating a stepped 
taper. I just used drill bits V64" larger 
for each step in the taper. 

Cut a large rabbet into the body of the 
jig, sneaking up on the proper depth, 
which is V 32 " below the top of the dowel¬ 
sized hole. This rabbet will naturally cut 
into more of the tapered part as well. 
Now you just have to screw the plane 
blade down onto this rabbet, bevel-side 
up, so that the curve extends into the 
tapered section just a little, and the blade 
stops cutting once the dowel reaches the 


Dowel Chart 


DOWEL 

MINIMUM 

SIZE 

ENTRY-HOLE SIZE 

V 4 " 

13/32" 

5/16" 

1 / 2 " 

3 /8" 

19/ 32 " 

1/ 2 " 

3 / 4 " 


You can also calculate the entry hole 
size with the following formula: 

2 

V (Dowel size + V 32 ) x2 



Minimum 
entry-hole size 

Square dowel 
blank (slightly 
larger than final 
dowel diameter 

Final dowel size 
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correct diameter. This will take a little 
bit of fooling around - but not that much 
once you see how it works. 

The best way to cut the dowels is to 
push a rotating blank through the jig 
with a drill. I have done two things to 
chuck up the dowel. You can roughly 
shave down an inch or so at the end of 
a square dowel blank to more-or-less 
round then simply chuck it up directly 
in the drill. If you are planning to make 
a lot of dowels, your best bet is to get a 
square socket for a socket wrench of the 


appropriate size, and drive that onto the 
end of the square blank, then attach that 
to your drill with an adapter. 

Two Inlay Stringing Thicknessers 

It’s a little bit simpler to make an inlay 
stringing thicknesser out of an old plane 
or spokeshave blade. Start by regrind¬ 
ing the edge to a 45° bevel and hone it to 
a sharp edge. You’ll also need to grind 
then hone an angled section on the side 
of the blade, which will allow you to 
progressively shave the slightly thicker 
stringing stock down to the exact thick¬ 
ness needed for the inlay grooves. 



The wood blank for the thicknesser 
starts out at roughly 4V8" x 8" x lVs" 
thick. Slice off a section that is 1" thick, 


2 29 /32" 


Grind ramp 
(angled section) 

2°-3°, 

3 /8" long 


Adjustable inlay 
thicknesser. While the 
simple inlay thicknesser 
at left is a snap to build, 
it cuts only one stock 
thickness. A little more 
work , and you can 
build a tool that incor¬ 
porates a frog to allow 
you to adjust the iron 
for more versatility. At 
right is what the adjust¬ 
able inlay thicknesser 
looks like from behind; 
below is how I use it. 


SIMPLE INLAYTHICKNESSER 
EXPLODED VIEW 



and set it aside for now. The rest of the 
blank now needs to be shaped to hold 
the blade in position and to allow for 
clearance for the stringing. This can be 
done on the table saw, holding the blank 
in a tenoning jig. Then bevel or round 
over the back edge to make it easier 
to pull the stringing through without 
breaking it. Now glue the bottom slice 
back on. Hold the plane iron in place and 
mark for a bolt hole (or two) to attach it 
to the jig. Set the location of the plane 
iron using a feeler gauge to set up the 
distance you need from the bottom of 
the opening. 

To use the thicknesser, clamp it in a 
vise and pull your stringing through, 
starting out at the angled edge of the 




EXPLODED VIEW 
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“Thepurpose — where I start — 
is the idea of use. It is not recycling, 
it’s reuse. ” 

— Issey Miyake (1938 -) 
Japanese fashion designer 


blade and working your way in until 
you’re able to pull the stringing through 
on the flat section of the blade. I’ll often 
use a small clamp on the end of the piece 
of stringing to give me a better grip on 
the thin wood. 

A more complex, but much more 
versatile (and adjustable) inlay string¬ 
ing thicknesser makes use of the com¬ 
plete frog assembly, including the blade 
and chipbreaker. The basic method is 
the same as the simpler version, but 
here, you’re mounting the frog on the 
jig instead of just the blade. This gives 
you the ability to adjust the thickness, 
or to start out with stock that is less 
precisely milled. It also gives you flex¬ 
ibility to adjust the angle of the blade, 
although straight is usually best. 



Table saw safety. A tenon jig and V-blocks 
keep you safe at the table saw as you make the 
cuts for the adjustable inlay thicknesser. 


You’ll still need to start by re-grind- 
ing the bevel of the blade, and adding 
the “ramp” - the angled section on the 
outer side of the blade. Working with 
the jig blank (3 3 /s M x9" x2 3 /V') is simi¬ 
lar to making the simpler thicknesser: 
Slice off the bottom inch, then shape 
the bed for the frog on one end to match 
your plane’s frog. I did that work upright 
on the table saw with my tenoning jig, 
using a V-block (two 45° rip cuts in a 
board to create a 90° notch down the 
center of the block) to hold the jig blank 
for the 45 °cuts. 

Once all of the cuts are made, hold 
the frog (without the blade) in place and 
mark for the mounting holes, which are 
centered in the bolt slots in the frog. Drill 
the V 4 " holes straight through the angled 
section. I used square nuts with the bolts, 
and recessed them into the back of the 
block - but that’s purely for aesthetics; 
they don’t have to be recessed. I pushed 
the 1 /4" bolts through the holes, threaded 
on the nuts, then scribed around them 
with a marking knife, and chiseled the 
recesses for the nuts. 

Finally, bolt the frog into place, 
install the blade, chipbreaker and cap 
iron, then adjust the blade as needed. 
You may find that you have to grind back 
the leading edge of the chipbreaker to 
get the blade into position and adjusted 
properly. 

No-scrap Reuse 

Not interested in scrapping your plane? 
You can still add a very useful feature 
to an intact plane - but it’s an operation 
you probably wouldn’t want to perform 
on one of your favorites. 

This modification involves drilling 
and tapping four small holes that can 
accept 4-40 bolts. You can then attach 
reference strips to the bottom of your 
plane. This is the easiest way to plane 
strips that are perfectly flat and exactly 
to thickness. I’ve used this method for 
making perfect half-lap joints, grid- 
work for door muntins, and lattice work. 
The reference strips in these cases are 
sized to plane your stock down to a 
thickness that fits exactly into the 
notches. But precise stock of any width 
up to what will fit between the reference 
strips can be made this way. 

It can be helpful to set up a plane 
with a higher cutting angle for this kind 



Perfect strips. Attach reference strips to a 
block plane to produce precise stock. 


of work so you have less trouble with 
grain direction. On the block plane I 
used, I ground a 45° bevel. You could 
add a back bevel to a bench plane to 
get the same effect. Be sure to do your 
planing on a flat bench. I usually plane 
against a single bench dog; clamping 
between dogs can sometimes spring the 
piece you’re planing, and you also need 
the entire length of the stock solidly on 
your bench and not spanning the typical 
opening created by the tail vise. 

Is there a leftover or damaged plane 
body in your collection? Not much hope 
for that. The best bet might be a door 
stop. Using it as a fishing sinker might 
work, too. pwm 


Jeff is a Chicago-based furniture maker 
and woodworking teacher. He's currently working on 
a new book covering the essentials of craftsmanship, 
due out next fall from Popular Woodworking Books. 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras, go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

blog: Read Jeff's design and furniture 
making blog. 

web site: Visit Jeff's web site to learn 
about the classes he teaches. 
to buy: "Chairmaking & Design" by 
Jeff Miller. 

in our store: "Handplane Essentials" by 
Christopher Schwarz - available in both 
print and digital formats. 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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The ‘Impossitails Zone 


BY ROY UNDERHILL 


Amaze your friends 
with quadrilateral and 
rising dovetails. 


A n ordinary day in the shop, but 
suddenly, you’re dovetailing 
through another dimension, a 
dimension not only of sight and sound, 
but of mind. You’re on a journey into a 
woodworking land whose boundar¬ 
ies are that of imagination. That’s the 
signpost up ahead, your next stop ... 
The “Impossitails” Zone! 

In the ordinary world, we accept the 
limitations of dovetails. They’re strong 
in most directions, but no matter how 
tight you cut them, they always have 
one plane of weakness - they can pull 
apart in the same direction that they 
were put together. That’s why, starting in 
the times of Dante and de Sade, certain 
deviant minds of woodworking began 
the quest for dovetails that interlock 
for eternity, configured so that the joint 
confronts solid wood in every direction. 
The dovetails they created can never 
come apart. Problem is, they can also 
never go together. 

Or so it seems. Welcome to the world 
of impossitails - joints that exploit our 
tendency to think at right angles to cre¬ 
ate the illusion of impossibility. We’ll 
look at two of these joints, the quadratail 
and the rising dovetail - unlocking their 
secrets with the key of imagination. 

The'Quadratail' 

... is a sliding dovetail scarf joint that 
connects two lengths of square stock 
with dovetails showing on all four faces. 
Now, a dovetail emerging on two oppos¬ 
ing faces would make sense; you could 



Is it magic? Until their secrets are revealedthe mysteries of the "quadratail" and "rising dovetail" 
are enough to make anyone melancholy!" 



Quadratail layout. Start with two pieces of 
contrasting stock; truly square and equally 
thick all about. Mark the length of the dove¬ 
tails (perhaps three-quarters of the thickness) 
around the ends of both pieces with a marking 
gauge fenced against the end grain. Lay out 
dovetails on each face, ensuring that they are 
identical by working your way around with 
a marking gauge, coming in from both edges 
to mark the wide ends of the dovetails. Then 
reset the gauge to mark all the narrow ends. 



Quadratail cuts. Scribe the diagonal lines 
connecting adjacent dovetails across the end 
grain of both pieces. Mark the waste pieces 
accordingly and saw the cheeks of the tails 
and sockets. A fine saw running right down 
the layout lines should give you the right 
amount of clearance. You can easily saw the 
shoulders off the outside of the dovetailed 
piece, but the space between them and in the 
sockets on the other piece will need roughing 
in with a coping saw. Finish the end grain with 
your sharpest chisel. 
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just slide them together. But four? Our 
mind connects the dovetails through 
the joint at right angles to the four sur¬ 
faces, forming a mental interior in the 
shape of a plus sign - impossible to slide 
together, but there it is! 

The trick is that the dovetails con¬ 
nect obliquely through adjacent corners 
rather than directly across. Because the 
diagonal paths of the two sliding dove¬ 
tails are parallel, the joint easily slides 
together and apart, but only at 45° to 
the faces. 

Creating the illusion calls for pre¬ 
cise saw and chisel work, but it’s easy 
enough. Simply draw equal dovetails on 
all four faces then saw and chisel them 
out on the diagonal. One becomes the 
positive and the other negative space 
- one the dovetail and one the socket. 


The Rising Dovetail 

... is even more irritating, and far easier 
to cut than to explain. Here, you cre¬ 
ate the dovetail illusion by exposing an 
oblique slice of a triangular prism. It’s 
called the rising dovetail because the 
tenon slides upward in the mortise to fill 
the exposed dovetail-shaped space. 

This is the trick behind the notorious 
puzzle mallets from the turn of the last 
century (and an article you’ll see in an 
upcoming issue of Popular Woodwork¬ 
ing Magazine). This is not a particularly 


“It’s kind of fun 

to do the impossible. ” 

-Walt Disney (1901-1966) 
American film icon 


strong joint when used in equally-sized 
stock. The only place I have seen the ris¬ 
ing dovetail used in furniture is in the 
teacher’s lectern in a little schoolhouse 
at a Colonial Virginia plantation. 

The T-shaped foot of the lectern that 
faces the students was j oined with a ris¬ 
ing dovetail, posing a perpetual ques¬ 
tion and the lesson that things are not 
always as we suppose them to be! 

Some of the old books advise you 
to glue these impossitails together “so 
that the secret may not be discovered.” 
I’d leave them loose so that others can 
enjoy the mystery. It just depends upon 
how irksome you want to be. pv\m 


Roy is the host of "The Woodwright's Shop," 
the longest-running woodworking show on television 
(nowin its 31stseason on PBS). 



Gauge the rising dovetail. Superimpose the 
two pieces just as they would intersect if 
pushed squarely together into a T. Lay out the 
width of each piece on the other and bring the 
lines all around. Starting on the piece that you 
will tenon , gauge down half of the thickness 
on the end grain. Mark that end, then, with 
the same setting , mark along the far side of the 
piece to be mortised. 



Convergent lines. Set your bevel gauge to a 
bold angle and draw two sets of convergent 
lines on the edges of the piece to be mor¬ 
tised- two lines beginning at the ends of the 
"half-of-the-thickness" line and two lines on 
the opposite edge beginning at the bottom. 
Connect the ends of these lines across the face 
(above) and you've defined the mortise. (You 
can see the layout of the backside of the mor¬ 
tise reflected in the face of the dovetail saw.) 



Transfer marks. Set this piece edgewise on the 
face of the tenon and transfer the dimensions. 
Connect the dots and you have defined the 
dovetail tenon. 


Cheeks and 
shoulders. Saw the 

cheeks and shoul¬ 
ders of the dovetail 
tenon. Cut the mor¬ 
tise by making three 
saw cuts, two down 
the sides and one 
down the middle 
then chisel out 
the waste. Trim as 
necessary and slide 
them together. 



^AToOat^tCformoiTA 


For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

video: Watch episodes from Roy's "The 
Woodwright's Shop" online. 
web site: Take a class from Roy. 
to buy: "The Woodwright's Shop: A Prac¬ 
tical Guide to Traditional Woodcraft." 
in our store: "The Woodwright's 
Guide: Working Wood with Wedge and 
Edge." 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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Tommy Mac 6c ‘Rough Cut 



North Bennet talent. Tommy joins North Bennet Street School instructors Lance Patterson and 
Steve Brown, who are preparing to scrutinize a bombe drawer. 


BY GLEN D. HUEY 

As 'Rough Cut' begins 
season two, we discover 
the host's career path to 
television success. 

I ’m a firm believer that every per¬ 
son has a talent; everyone is great at 
something. To find that something 
and make it your life’s work is how you 
stand out from others. And that leads 
to success - be it money, fame or hap¬ 
piness. 

Step one of that discovery is to rec¬ 
ognize what your life’s calling is when it 
passes in front of you, and to be able to 
see yourself in that position. With that, 
you need the discipline to stay on course 
while rising above naysayers, and you 
have to take advantage of any opportu¬ 
nity that comes your way. Of course, it 
also helps to have a little luck. 

Thomas MacDonald, host of “Rough 
Cut: Woodworking with Tommy Mac” 
- the newest woodworking show from 
WGBH, Boston’s public television sta¬ 
tion - perfectly fits this description. He’s 
a “go-getter” woodworker who found 
his calling as he progressed through the 
woodworking program at North Bennet 
Street School (NBSS) in Boston. 

As he did so, Tommy accepted advice 
that led him in the right direction, he 
was aggressive enough to make things 
happen as he took advantage of opportu¬ 
nities, and he had the discipline to stay 
the course - even when others doubted 
his ability. He had a bit of luck, too. 

Atthe Beginning 

If you’ve read anything about Tommy, 
you surely have read that he was injured 


while working construction on Boston’s 
massive “Big Dig” project. But the real 
story of his path to hosting an Emmy- 
nominated woodworking show, which 
opens its second season in October 2011, 
begins much later. 

Tommy reached a settlement for his 
construction misfortune then began 
renovating a house near his parent’s 
home. He soon discovered that wasn’t 
his calling, so he continued his search 
- but he knew he wanted to stay in con¬ 
struction, or to work with wood in some 
way. As his funds dwindled, Tommy 
turned to NBSS. “I went to North Ben¬ 
net out of desperation,” he said. That 
turned out to be a great decision. 


“Ifind that the harder I work ; 
the more luck I seem to have. ” 

— St. Jolin Honey wood (1763 -1798) 
poet, attorney 


Once at North Bennet, things began 
to take shape. On a walk through of 
the school, Tommy, a personable fel¬ 
low, struck up a conversation with an 
older gentleman - Jock Gifford. You 
may not know the name Jock Gifford, 
but you probably know his work. Gif¬ 
ford is, said Tommy, a gifted artisan. He 
is a furniture maker, an accomplished 
jewelry artist and, to most woodwork¬ 
ers, he’s best-known as the architect 
of Norm Abram’s old digs at “The New 
Yankee Workshop” and for his numer¬ 
ous appearances on “This Old House” 
(shows that are both produced by 
WGBH). During their time at NBSS, 
Gifford and Tommy became friends. 

False Start 

As Tommy advanced through the 
NBSS program, he made regular trips 
to a jobs posting board at the school to 
find woodworking opportunities for 
pay. He completed some repairs for a 
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couple who then asked about commis¬ 
sioned work. The clients wanted a nice 
highboy built for their home. Tommy 
met his clients at a museum, walked 
with them to discuss different pieces 
on display, then worked out the details 
for the commissioned piece. 

Needless to say, Tommy was pumped. 
Back at NBSS, he was walking on air; he 
could now call himself a professional 
furniture maker. But a couple weeks 
later, a call came to cancel the commis¬ 
sion. His clients backed out of the deal. 
Though it was a blow, Tommy pushed on 
and stayed focused on woodworking. 

Then the school’s instructors came 
to him with a challenge. They handed 
Tommy a photograph and suggested 
that he set his sights beyond a highboy 
and build a Salem block-front secretary 
- they wanted Tommy to move beyond 
his comfort zone. 

A Real Opportunity 

It was that secretary that caught the 
eye of Bob Vila while he was at NBSS 
to record a segment on the school for 
his television show. In fact, Vila was 
so impressed with the work of the 
NBSS student that he kept a close eye 
on Tommy. 

Someone from Vila’s camp handed 
Tommy a camera and suggested that he 
him his work in the shop and then post 
it online. The camera loved Tommy, 
and Tommy was more than comfortable 
with the camera - this was his first real 



Challenge piece. This Salem secretary was the 
piece that started Tommy down the home¬ 
stretch to hosting a woodworking show. Bob 
Vila was captivated by the secretary and made 
it a point to remember Tommy. 


taste of what would become his life’s 
calling. 

Later, Vila extended an invitation to 
all students to bring their finished fur¬ 
niture work to fill the rooms of the home 
at which he was filming. Tommy hustled 
to get as many pieces as he could -11 in 
all - and that can-do attitude gave him 
a taste of fame. As Vila strolled through 
the home filming the segment, Tommy 
was mentioned often as his many furni¬ 
ture pieces were shown on camera. 



Friends working together. Bough Cut director 
Laurie Donnelly not only guides the show, she 
is a calming influence on Tommy. 


More Connections 

Upon completing his program at NBSS, 
Tommy decided to stay around for 
another term. That also proved to be 
a great decision. The incoming class 
just so happened to include a recently 
retired WGBH executive. Information 
was passed on, introductions were made 
and Tommy met Laurie Donnelly, exec¬ 
utive producer of lifestyle programming 
for WGBH. 

With his North Bennet certification 
achieved, Tommy began conversations 
with Eli Cleveland, a new student at 
NBSS and the guy destined to become 
Tommy’s right-hand man. Cleveland 
was a regular contributor of comments 
on Tommy’s blog, and Tommy asked 
him to stop by the shop to talk more and 
to possibly work together on a project. 
The two hit it off and continued to work 




Challenge accepted. Inside the workshop at North Bennet , Tommy 
works diligently on his Salem secretary base in this NBSS archive photo. 


As seen on TV. Tommy's workbench is in the front left-hand corner of his 
shop. Nearly each show begins at or around this bench. 
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Tommy's right 
hand. Eli Cleve¬ 
land earned the 
position of tech¬ 
nical adviser for 
season two of the 
show. He's part of 
the glue that binds 
the show. 


in the shop while posting online and 
building a following. (Read more about 
Cleveland in “From College Student to 
Technical Advisor” below.) 

As Tommy’s woodworking advanced, 
he made it a point to keep Donnelly in 
the loop and updated with anything 
new in his career with the occasional e- 
mail to keep his name fresh in her mind. 
When the time came to consider a new 
woodworking show (after Norm Abram 
announced his retirement) - Donnelly 
immediately thought of Tommy. 

Single-mindedness 

WGBH, Donnelly and Tommy worked 
out the details and an announcement 
was made about the new show in Feb¬ 
ruary 2010. Meanwhile, WGBH was 
searching for a show sponsor. 

So Tommy picked up the phone and 
placed a call to Jeff Forbes, president 
of Woodcraft Supply. Tommy said he 


E li Cleveland isnotyour"runofthe 
mill" woodworker. He was a Georgia 
college student close to graduation when 
he and some friends decided to turn the 
second bedroom in his apartment into a 
small workshop. When not involved in 
classes to become an actuary, Cleveland 
would develop project ideas, then he and 
his friends would move into the shop to 
work things out. 

He quickly discovered that he enjoyed 
shop time more than class time. This was 
an area that needed further research. As 
he scoured the Internet looking for oppor¬ 
tunities, a place in Boston kept coming up: 
the North Bennet Street School (NBSS). 
The school had summer workshops, so 
Cleveland decided to attend and try his 
hand at woodworking. In 2007, he moved 
to Boston and enrolled. 

After his summer workshop was over, 
Cleveland decided to stay on at NBSS. 

He enrolled in the two-year Cabinet and 
Furniture Making program. 

One day, Tommy MacDonald came 
into the school and announced that he 
had an online woodworking blog that 
students should check out. Cleveland 
stopped by the site for a look. He found 
himself there often, regularly left com¬ 
ments on MacDonald's posts and partici¬ 
pated in the blog's forum. The NBSS alum 
and NBSS student developed a camara¬ 
derie and soon found themselves working 
together in MacDonald's shop. Cleveland 


began the conversation with: “If some¬ 
one would have come along 21 years 
ago and said Norm (Abram) was going 
to do a show, would you want in? What 
would you say?” 

On St. Patrick’s day in 2010, Tommy 
learned that Woodcraft Supply would 


enjoyed the work so much that he did it for 
two years without pay, during which he 
completed his NBSS program. 

When "Rough Cut: Woodworking 
with Tommy Mac" was announced, Mac¬ 
Donald asked Cleveland to be a part of it. 
In year one, Cleveland worked on projects 
and did SketchUp drawings of the pieces. 
For the second season, he is the technical 
adviser for the show. 

Cleveland enjoys life in Boston's North 
End without a vehicle, and rides the train 
out to MacDonald's shop. Each day, that's 
a 50-minute commute north of his home 
to get to work. Now that's dedication. 

— GH 



The sidekick. Cleveland is the quiet wood¬ 
worker who gets everything ready for the 
next shot and occasionally works in front of 
the camera. It's the perfect position for this 
"Rough Cut: Woodworking with Tommy 
Mac" technical adviser. 


sponsor the show. “It was the greatest 
day for an Irish guy,” Tommy said. 

Year One vs. Year Two Differences 

The short time span is amazing when 
you begin to analyze “Rough Cut: Wood¬ 
working with Tommy Mac.” Woodcraft 
Supply agreed to sponsor the show in 
March 2010. The first show aired in 
October 2010. That was but six months 
in which to build the projects, and him 
and edit to produce 13 episodes. Need¬ 
less to say, the entire crew was rushed. 
There was no “getting up to speed.” They 
just did it. It was all learn-as-you-go. 
Hours of him were captured making 
the editor’s job difficult - a rehection 
of the show’s name: Rough Cut. 



Projects and trips. Season two has Tommy 
all over the country for road trips and project 
selection. This Greene & Greene-inspired 
dressing mirror is the subject of the first show. 


From College Student to Technical Adviser 
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Ready to film. Tommy waits for "Action!" while sitting at his mortise machine. He gravi¬ 
tates toward using hand tools - but knows when power tools are the better choice. 


Jack of all trades. Tommy is not just the show's host. He 
pitches in wherever needed. 



When I asked Tommy what was 
going to be different about this year’s 
show, he quickly responded that for sea¬ 
son two, the team had time to plan the 
shows and projects - and better plan¬ 
ning means less unused footage in the 
editor’s junk folder. Filming of the shop 
portion of the show for the 2011 season 
was scheduled for two days per week 
- usually one day early in the week and 
one day toward the end of the week so 
that Tommy, Cleveland and the crew 
had time to better prepare. As a result 
of more planning, season two shows 
will be much smoother and less hectic, 
Tommy said. 

The “Rough Cut Road-trip” feature 
from season one continues in season 
two, but it’s been shortened to allow 
more time for the project build. And 
this year, Tommy doesn’t travel solely 


around the Boston area. The 2011 shows 
take us out to California for a visit to the 
Gamble House in Pasadena and a stop 
at the shop of legendary woodworker 
Sam Maloof. There are also a couple 
trips to New York as well as a few around 
Beantown. 

Another difference is that Tommy 
had more of a hand in project selection 
for season two. Because of this, you’ll 
see projects not only out of wood, but 
of other materials including metal and 
marble. You’ll learn techniques such 
as sand-shading and bent lamination. 
There are Greene & Greene-inspired 
projects and other Arts & Crafts work, 
as well as furniture in other period and 
contemporary styles. 

You’ll also see more interaction with 
guests. While I was on the Rough Cut 
set for a photo shoot, frequent Popular 


Woodworking Magazine contributor 
Chuck Bender was the guest for the epi¬ 
sode, on which he and Tommy worked 
together to build an Arts & Crafts- 
inspired Morris chair. In season two, 
along with many guests, you’ll also see 
the regulars from season one - Cleve¬ 
land, Steve Brown and A1 D’Attanasio. 

While “Rough Cut: Woodworking 
with Tommy Mac” imparts valuable 
woodworking information, I think the 
most important lesson Tommy’s expe¬ 
rience can teach is that to succeed, you 
have to be willing to work hard and take 
advantage of every opportunity - and a 
little luck never hurts, pwm 

Glen can be reachedatglen.d.huey@gmail.com. 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

video: Learn about season two shows as 
Tommy wrestles his make-up artist. 
web site: Get an up-close look at some 
of Tommy's furniture. 
web site: Learn all there is about "Rough 
Cut: Woodworking with Tommy Mac." 
to buy: Pick up DVDs of season one of 
"Rough Cut." 

in our store: "Greene & Greene Furni¬ 
ture: Poems of Wood and Light." 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 


A gracious host. 

Tommy keeps the show 
moving along - and in 
season two , a few pro¬ 
duction tweaks allow 
guests more time to share 
their expertise. In this pic¬ 
ture > Tommy is working 
with professional wood¬ 
worker (and frequent 
Popular Woodworking 
Magazine contributor) 
Chuck Bender. 
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Make a Shapely Bowsaw 



Curvaceous. This bowsaw, a reproduction of a mid-19th-century example with exuberantly 
curved arms, features traditional tapered pins - unlike modern commercial bowsaws. 


BY WILLARD ANDERSON 

Proper, tapered handle 
holes make this piece 
period-correct. 

T he bowsaw is an ancient tool 
and a member of a class of saws 
called frame saws, in which ten¬ 
sion from the frame is designed to hold 
the blade taut. Also sometimes called 
a “turning saw,” the bowsaw features 
a very narrow and thin blade with 
handles that turn in the frame - that 
makes it particularly useful for cutting 
curves and fretwork. Because the blade 
is attached by means of loose pins that 
are inserted in holes at each end of the 
blade, it is easy for a blade to be removed 
from the frame and slipped through a 
pilot hole in the stock, then remounted 
on the frame for cutting. 

Bowsaws range in size from 6" (about 
the size of a modern coping saw, which 
is also a frame saw) to about 15" in over¬ 
all length. The bowsaw contrasts with 
other frame saws, such as veneer and 
felloe saws, which feature wider blades 
fixed in the center of the frame and are 
typically used for ripping or cutting 
stock lengthwise. 

I spied the antique bowsaw shown in 
the top right photo on the facing page 
at a tool sale, judged it too expensive to 


“Men admire the man who can 
organize their wishes and thoughts 
in stone and wood and steel and 
brass.” 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803 -1882) 
American philosopher and essayist 


purchase, then asked the owner to lend 
it to me so that I could make a reproduc¬ 
tion. He generously gave his consent. 
Here’s irony: The cost of reproducing 
this bowsaw exceeded the original’s 
price. However, what I got for my extra 
money was an invaluable lesson in the 
design and construction of the form. 

About the Saw 

The history of the bowsaw I used as 
a model is interesting. Although the 
maker of this saw is unknown, we do 
know that the boxwood handles were 
made byjames Howarth, a toolmaker in 
Sheffield, England, who worked between 


1835 and 1863. The handles were made 
in the earlier years of the James How¬ 
arth firm, based on the stamp details. 
But if the handles were sold separately, 
then it is hard to say when the complete 
bowsaw was actually made. 

The feature of this saw that appealed 
to me most was the delicate windlass 
used to tension the blade. The toggle 
of the windlass is neatly tenoned into 
the stretcher’s mortise, and is tenoned 
through a mortise in the whorl. One of 
the saw’s arms is shaped very gracefully 
and was likely the original construc¬ 
tion, because the brass blade hardware 
is fitted into a tapered hole in the arm 
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to match the taper of the brass pin. 
The other arm is a replacement, less 
well-shaped but precise in its joinery. 
The maker of this arm just drilled a 
straight hole for the handle. The saw 
frame shows evidence of the shaping 
process in various drill, rasp, carving 
gouge and saw marks. 

The shoulders for the mortise-and- 
tenon joinery for the arm and stretcher 
were radiused to a 2 V 4 " circle and the 
tenon corners were relieved. The joinery 
keeps the shoulders tight as the handles 
seat more deeply with wear, or where 
there is variation in blade length. The 
mortise for the original arm was drilled 
with a 5 /i6" bit in three steps, then it was 
squared. The mortise in the replacement 
arm was just chopped out. 

The rectangular mortise in the whorl 
appears to have been cut with a mortis¬ 
ing machine in two steps, halfway from 
either side of the whorl, based on the 
appearance of rub marks on the inside 
of the mortise. Because this mortise 
may have been cut on a machine as 
opposed to by hand, it is possible that 
the maker purchased this part of the 
bowsaw from a vendor who special¬ 
ized in this type of work. The groove 
for the cord in the whorl appears to have 
been cut to depth with a crosscut saw, a 
conclusion based on saw marks in the 
bottom of the groove. 

The brass pin holding the saw blade is 
tapered through the original arm. A local 
veterinarian friend of mine kindly took 
an X-ray of the handle area, which veri¬ 
fied that the brass hardware was tapered 
into the handle as well. The holes in the 
handles were drilled very deep - much 
longer than the pins required. There are 
grooves on the pin inside the handle, 
indicating that the pin was probably 
glued in place initially. Later, a steel 
cross pin was inserted through the 
minor diameter of the handle to lock 
the handle in place on the brass pin. 

All of the modern bowsaws I’ve 
looked at have straight handle pins, and 
all of the antique bowsaws I’ve looked 
at have tapered pins. Tapering the pins 
through the bowsaw arms locks the 
handles in place by the wedging action 
of the taper, as well as by the tension 
from the windlass. This is an excellent 
mechanical method to ensure that the 
saw does not rotate about the handles 



A special find. This bowsaw ' which was probably made in the mid-1800s, was discovered at a 
Mid-West Tool Collectors Association meeting. 


during use, which may happen once a 
straight hole is worn slightly. 

I do not know if the blade is original 
to the saw or not. It does not appear to 
be a band saw blade. The 15" blade is 9 
points per inch (8 teeth per inch), hied 
to a rip cut with the blade oriented to 
cut on the push stroke. The rake is on 
average about 17°, which seems high for 
a ripsaw. The included angle is around 
70° or more, indicating that as the 



X-ray view. This X-ray of the long handle of the 
bowsaw reveals the depth of the hardware 
hole in the handle and the taper of the brass 
pin at each end. 




Add tension. This picture shows 
the detail of the windlass, which is 
used to apply tension to the bow¬ 
saw blade. 



Period marks. Note the crossed 
scribe marks on the stretcher made 
by the original maker and used 
to lay out the arc of the tenon 
shoulder. 
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user refiled the blade, he focused the 
hie on the leading edge of each tooth, 
which would explain why the rake was 
so high. The teeth have a heavy set: 6 
thousandths on each side. 

For the following reasons, this bow¬ 
saw was probably made by a user. First, 
manufacturers often stamped their 
work but this saw has no stamp on the 
body. Second, the curvature of the arms 
is exuberant. In commercial bowsaws, 
the handle, the mortise shoulders and 
the hnial are usually in a line, which 
allows all of the joinery and the holes to 
be cut from straight and square stock. 
This particular bowsaw had to be par¬ 
tially shaped in order to get access to the 
joinery surfaces for drilling the holes 
and cutting the mortise. And third, 
the degree of shaping of the bowsaw 
arms and stretcher is quite refined and 
required a lot of handwork - which 
would likely not have been economi¬ 
cal in production. 

Gather Your Materials 

1 generally cut my blades from band 
saw blades but you can find 15" 9 ppi 
pinless blades (note that these are only 
I 4 V 2 " hole to hole) at traditionalwood 
worker.com. 

I bought this project’s Turkish box¬ 
wood as a log from Tropical Exotic 
Hardwoods. The quartersawn Euro¬ 
pean steamed beech was purchased by 
special order through a local dealer. 

You’ll also need two taper reamers. I 
recommend the Brown and Sharp No. 

2 taper (V 2 " per foot). 

The tapered brass hardware for the 
handles is copied from the Howarth 
design and machined to my specifica¬ 
tions. It’s available at edwardsmountain 
woodworks.com. 

I made extensive photographs, draw¬ 
ings and measurements of the original 
saw and of the brass pins in particular. I 
then made templates for laying out the 
arms and the stretcher. The schematics 
of these are on the facing page. 

Cut your pieces to the dimensions 
on the cut list at right (these are the 
dimensions that the stock needs to be 
prior to shaping). 

Handles 

Any tight, straight-grained wood would 
be suitable for handles, but boxwood 



Pin hole. Drill a g /32" hole in one end of each 
handle blank. 



Ream. Before turning each handle to its final 
dimensions , use a hand reamer to ream the 
holes so that the brass pin is just shy of fully 
seating. 


is often used. I cut my boxwood log to 
length and cut the handle blanks from 
the log just shy of the pith. Drill one end 
of the blanks to 9 /32" (the small diameter 
of the brass pins). 

While the blanks are in the rough, 
ream the holes using a hand reamer until 
the pins are just shy of seating completely. 
Turn the handles to their final dimen¬ 
sions. The handles are then carefully 
reamed for the final snug fit of the pin. 
Coat the pins with hide glue and tap them 
into place. Because the hole in the small 
handle is so much shorter than in the 
long handle, two reamers will be needed, 
one cut to length for the small handle. 

Arms 

On most bowsaws, the inside face of the 
arm at the handle hole, the mortise and 
the hnial are all in a line. This makes 
it easy to lay out and cut the holes and 
joinery on square stock, then to shape 
the arm afterward. 

But on this bowsaw, the curvature of 
the arm is so exuberant that the hnial is 
well in front of the mortise. Therefore, 
the arm needs to be partially shaped 
before the joinery is done. I used per¬ 
fectly quartersawn beech for the frame 


but many other options are possible. 

The weakest part of the arm is at the 
hnial, so orient the template to give the 
longest grain in this region. Saw two 
parallel cuts to dehne the front and back 
of the arms as much as possible. Plane 
and spokeshave these two surfaces hat 
and square. 

I inserted a 3 /8"-thick spline into a 
3 A"-deep slot into the end of each arm, 
at right angles to the face of the arm. The 



Spline. While the tool I was copying didn't 
have this spline , / added it to reinforce the 
tapered hole for the handle. 


Bowsaw 



NO. 

ITEM 

T 

DIMENSIONS (INCHES) 

W L 

MATERIAL 

COMMENTS 

□ 

2 

Arms 

3 /4 

5 

14 

Beech* 

Quartersawn 

□ 

1 

Stretcher 

3/4 

P/4 

16 3 /4 

Beech* 

Quartersawn 

□ 

1 

Toggle 

3 /8 

3/4 

5 3 /4 

Beech* 

Quartersawn 

□ 

1 

Whorl 

Vs 

P/4 

3 3 /8 

Beech* 

Quartersawn 

□ 

2 

Handles 

P/2 

P/2 

4-6 

Boxwood** 



* Or hickory, ash, maple or other straight-grained hardwood 
** Or ebony, dogwood or other hardwood 
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original bowsaw does not have such a 
spline, but I have often seen these on 
other examples of the tool. The spline 
ends just below the handle hole and 
functions to prevent the handle from 
splitting under the force of the taper 
from the pins. 

The handle hole is drilled from 
both faces of the arm to ensure that it 
is square to the handle. Scribe the mid- 
line from both cheeks, then scribe a line 
1" up from the bottom. Clamp the stock 
in a vise flush with the bench surface, 
and drill the hole with a 9 /32 M bit, using a 
square to help keep the drill vertical. 

When reaming for the handle, the 
goal is to seat the handle so that it is 
locked in by the taper and not by abut¬ 
ting the arm. This is a trial-and-error 
process until the gap between the arm 
and the handle is Vs" to V 4 ". If you taper 
too far, you can take a few shavings from 
the outside face of the arm until the 
handle seats properly. You will correct 
for this when you make the stretcher. 

The mortise is as wide as the stretcher 
(IV 4 "), with shoulders only on the 
cheeks. Eventually the mortise cheeks 
are cut to an arc, but for now they are left 
straight. The dimensions of the mortise 
are 5 /i6 M wide and 3 A" deep. I chopped 
this with a sash mortise chisel. 

Shape the Arm 

The arm is shaped from three perspec¬ 
tives: the face profile (laid out with the 
template), the long edge view (to lay out 
a narrow waist between the handle and 
the mortise, and a taper up to the hnial) 
and, finally, by rounding the outside 
edges to half-circle profiles. 


The first shaping can be done either 
by cutting along the layout line with 
a coping saw or a bowsaw, or alterna¬ 
tively cutting to the profile line with a 
series of closely spaced crosscuts, then 
chopping out the waste with a chisel. 
I used both methods and they took me 
exactly the same amount of time. In 
either case, rasp the blanks to the final 
profile. At this point, draw a centerline 
completely around the arm stock, then 
lay out the waist and the taper profiles 
symmetrically. 

Shape the waist profile first, then cut 
the tapers. The taper is not straight, but 
rather fat near the mortise, then curving 
to about 3 /8 m thick at the hnial. Clamp 
the arm almost horizontally in a vise, 
and support in underneath with a block 
to hold the hnial up a bit. 

Shape the curve with a spokeshave. 
The transitions from curved surfaces 
to hat surfaces (at the mortise and the 
handle hole) should be crisp and square 
to the prohle and meet at the corners of 
each edge. Dehne these shoulders with 
careful rasp and shallow gouge work. 

The last shaping step is to round 
over the long edges of the arms. On 
the inside long edges, taper the round¬ 
ing down from the hnial and along the 
waist of the lower arm to end at points 
at the shoulders. Use a spokeshave to 
round the prohle through the shoul¬ 
ders along the whole length of the arm 
along the outside edges of the arms. The 
effect will be for the shoulder arrises to 
curve up and down from the mortise 
area in gentle arcs. At the hnial, carve 
the rounding to give a pleasing neck at 
the bottom of the whorl. 


Size the Stretcher 

The stretcher length is dependent on 
the length of the blade to be used (hole 
to hole), plus how far the handle pins 
extend through the arms. Both of these 
will depend on how the blade was made 
and how the arms were shaped and 
reamed. To get an accurate measure¬ 
ment, assemble the handles in the arms 
and insert the blades into the brass pins. 
Measure the distance from the inside 
face of each arm. This will be the length 
of the stretcher measured from the bot¬ 
tom of the arc of the two tenon shoul¬ 
ders. In addition, allow for the height 
of the arc (approximately V 4 "), plus the 
length of the tenons (approximately 
V 2 "). This accounts for an additional 
IV 2 " of stock length. 

Cut the Tenons 

The mortise-and-tenon joints where the 
stretcher meets the arms are meant to 
rotate to account for slight variations in 
the effective blade length at the handles, 
as the handles wear in and seat over 
time. The tenon shoulders are curved 
with an arc (a 2 V 4 " diameter) over the 
full width of the stretcher material and 
this arc matches the arc cut on the mor¬ 
tise cheeks. 

The tenons are tapered and rounded 
at the ends to give play in the joint. The 
cheek faces of the mortise and the tenon 
should be snug, however. I cut a template 
to match the width of the stretcher stock 
(IV 4 ") and shaped inside and outside 
arcs at both ends. I used this template to 



Play. The ends of the stretcher are rounded to 
allow a little play in the joint. You can lay out 
the curve from the template or set a pair of 
dividers or compass to scribe the curve. 



Shape the arms. You can cut the shape with a coping saw or bowsaw, or make a series of crosscuts 
and chop the waste with a chisel. 
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lay out the arcs on the tenon shoulders 
and on the mortise cheeks so they would 
match. An alternative method (one that 
the original maker used) is to define the 
arc on the stretcher using a divider set 
to the radius of the circle. The maker 
found the midpoint on the stretcher by 
scribing a curve from each corner of the 
tenon shoulder, then used this midpoint 
to scribe the arc across the width of the 
stretcher. Lay out the tenons as 5 /i6 M 
thick and V2" long at either end. Lay out 
a second tenon shoulder at 3 /V'. Cut the 
tenons to the first shoulder. Lay out the 
arc using the template or dividers set to 
the second shoulder. Chop the curved 
shoulder profile with vertical cuts using 
a bench chisel. Taper the two long edges 
of the tenons and knock off the corners 
of the ends of the tenons. 

Cut the Toggle Mortise 

The mortise is centered on the long edge 
of the top of the stretcher. This mortise 
is meant only to catch the toggle of the 
windlass. The mortise measures 5 /i6 M 
by V2" and is approximately V2" deep. 
Note that the tenon on the toggle is only 
9 / 32 " long. 

Shape the Stretcher 

The stretcher is shaped in much the same 
way as the arms. There is a straight, flat 
area at each end of the stretcher approxi¬ 
mately 2" in length where the tenons 
begin, and an area of about IV2" in the 
center for the mortise. Each of these ele¬ 
ments is defined by crisp shoulders. The 
area between these elements is shaped 
in two dimensions to give it a waist. I 
cut these waist profiles using both the 
coping saw and the crosscut methods, 
rough shaping with rasps and defining 
the shoulders with gouges. 

Make the Windlass 

The windlass has two parts: the toggle 
and the whorl. 

The string whorl has a central 
through-mortise. Lay out the whorl 
on square stock. Draw centerlines 
and carry these around on both faces. 
Center the mortise on these centerlines 
using a mortise gauge and one long and 
one short reference edge of the stock. In 
this manner, you can chop the V2" long, 
5 /i6 "-wide mortise accurately from both 
faces using a bench chisel. 



Whorl. To lay out and cut the mortise on 
the whorl, start with square stock and draw 
centerlines on both faces, then use a gauge to 
define the mortise on both faces, and chop in 
from both sides with your chisel. 


Once the mortise is cut, lay out fair 
curves using the centerlines as a refer¬ 
ence. The whorl is cut to shape with a 
coping saw, then rasped smooth. 

To cut the groove, first lay out Vi 6 "- 
wide marks on all edges. Clamp the 
whorl in a vise and use an 11-sweep 10 
mm gutter gouge to define the depth of 
the slot, then shape the curve up to the 
edges with an 8-sweep 10 mm gouge. 
Refine the groove with a round rasp 
and sandpaper. 

The toggle is designed so that the 
shoulder-to-shoulder length between 
tenons is just a bit longer than the dis¬ 
tance between the top of the stretcher 
and the bottom of the whorl when the 
toggle is in place. So, the tension of the 
string pushes the two toggle tenons 
snugly into their respective mortises. 
The tenon through the whorl is fairly 
snug and protrudes through the whorl. 
The tenon into the stretcher is relatively 
loose (approximately V32" shy in both 
dimensions). 

Lay out the toggle tenons with a mor¬ 
tise gauge, then cut them with a bench 
chisel (because so little material has 
to be removed). Shape the waist, start¬ 
ing approximately Vs" from each tenon 
shoulder. Because the cuts are so shal¬ 
low, use a rasp for this step. 

The Finishing Steps 

The period bowsaw I copied for this 
build appears to have been stained 
- although this could be patina from 
age. I decided to sand my bowsaw parts 
up to #220 grit. I then applied three 
coats of shellac, and followed that by 
buffing with #0000 steel wool, then 



Groove. To cut the groove on the whorl that 
holds the string in place, use an 11-sweep 10 
mm gouge to define the depth, then switch to 
an 8-sweep 11 mm gouge to shape the curve 
up the groove's sides. 


topped it with a final coat of wax. 

The final task is to string the saw. 
I used a heavy cotton twine, but jute 
would work, too. I tied one end with a 
loop, then wound the string around the 
hnials three full times. On the fourth 
course, I cut the string off halfway 
around then wove the end through the 
three strings on one side. 

Now insert the toggle and whorl 
between the two groups of three strands 
and turn the windlass until the blade 
is tight. The blade should have a sharp 
pitch when plucked, but not be over- 
tight (this is a matter of feel and, ulti¬ 
mately, of performance). 

When the saw is not in use, release 
the windlass a turn or two so that the 
tension is off the blade but the saw 
pieces remain together, pwm 

Bill works and teaches woodworking classes in his 
workshop at the base of Edwards Mountain in 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 




For links to all these online extras, go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

video: Bill has been a repeat guest on 
Roy Underhill's PBS show "The Wood- 
wright's Shop." 

blog: Read more about James Howarth 
and see his trade card. 
web site: Find out about the Mid-West 
Tool Collectors Association - the 
world's largest organization of its type. 
in our store: "Understand and Use a 
Bowsaw," from October 2010. 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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Wiping Varnish 


BY BOB FLEXNER 


An excellent finish 
for first timers 
(and beyond). 


W iping varnish is the finish I 
recommend you use if you 
are finishing for the first 
time. Wiping varnish is a term I coined 
in 1990 to categorize a large number of 
very popular finishes that are sold indi¬ 
vidually under many different names 
but are actually all the same -oil-based 
alkyd or polyurethane varnish thinned 
about half with mineral spirits (paint 
thinner). Collecting them into a cat¬ 
egory removes the mystique manufac¬ 
turers attempt to create and it makes 
the finish easier to understand. It also 



Identifying wiping varnish. Because of the 
uninformative naming, you need a method 
for identifying commercial wiping varnishes. 
Unfortunately\ you can rarely do this from 
the label. You will need to put a puddle of the 
finish on the lid or other non-porous surface 
and see how it cures. If the product thins and 
cleans up with mineral spirits and isn't labeled 
"varnish" or "polyurethaneand it cures 
hard and smooth after several days in a warm 
room, it's wiping varnish. 



V Hope's^ 

Tung Oil 
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Commercial wiping varnishes. (Top) These are typical commercial brands of wiping varnish sold 
in home centers and paint stores. (Bottom) These are typical commercial brands of wiping varnish 
sold in woodworking stores and through catalogs. 


allows us to discuss uniform application 
procedures that apply to all brands. 

Notice from the pictures above that 
many of the brands of wiping varnish 
are labeled “tung oil,” “tung oil varnish” 
or “tung oil finish.” None of these are 
tung oil and few have any tung oil in 
them. Even in the rare cases when a 
little tung oil is added, it is insignificant 
and doesn’t justify the misleading nam¬ 
ing. All of these products are simply 
oil-based alkyd or polyurethane var¬ 
nish thinned about half with mineral 
spirits. (The wiping varnish Waterlox 
is a phenolic varnish.) 


The difference between varnish and 
oil finishes is that varnish dries hard 
and can be built up on the wood for bet¬ 
ter moisture resistance. Oil (boiled lin¬ 
seed oil, 100-percent tung oil and blends 
of oil and varnish) dries soft so all the 
excess must be wiped off after each coat. 
No built-up moisture resistance can be 
achieved. This is a big difference! 

You can distinguish wiping varnish 
labeled “tung oil” from real tung oil by 
the following: Real tung oil is always 
labeled “100-percent tung oil,” so far as I 
know; no brands of real tung oil contain 
thinner (mineral spirits - usually called 
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“petroleum distillates” or “aliphatic 
hydrocarbons” on the label); wiping 
varnish always contains thinner. 

For this exercise on scrap wood you 
should make your own wiping varnish. 
You could use a commercial brand, but 
making your own gives you more con¬ 
trol because you can add more or less 
thinner. You have much more control 
of the rate of build per coat if you make 
your own wiping varnish than if you 
buy a commercial brand. In the picture 
above left, panel sections are finished 
with one, two, three and four coats of 
polyurethane thinned with 75-percent 
mineral spirits - that is, a one-part poly¬ 
urethane to three parts thinner. 

In the picture above right, the panel 
sections are finishedwith one, two, three 
and four coats of polyurethane thinned 
with 25-percent mineral spirits - that 


is, three parts polyurethane to one part 
thinner. In both cases, the finish was 
brushed and left. You can clearly see the 
faster build using the three-to-one mix. 
Though I’m going to use a half-and-half 
blend (similar to commercial brands) 
for this exercise, I recommend you try 
the three-to-one mix because it is still 
thin enough to be easy to apply, and it 
builds faster. You can always add more 
mineral spirits if the finish is tacking 
up too quickly. 

Make Your Own 

Instead of buying a poorly labeled wip¬ 
ing varnish and taking the risk that you 
get something else - for example, an oil/ 
varnish blend -just make your own. All 
you have to do is thin any full-strength, 
oil-based varnish or polyurethane a quar¬ 
ter-to-a-half with mineral spirits. 



Make your own. To make your own wiping varnish for this 
exercise/project, pour approximately equal amounts of oil- 
based, gloss polyurethane and mineral spirits into a clean 
wide-mouth container. 


. 



Be sure to stir. Stir the thinned 
polyurethane or the two parts will 
remain separated. 


What You Need for 
Applying Wiping Varnish 

► A 16" x 24" or larger sheet of V 2 11 or 
3 A" veneered plywood or MDF. Any 
hardwood veneer is OK. You can get 
this from your scraps, a wood supplier 
or from one of many cabinet shops 
(which often throw away pieces this 
size). 

The following items are all available 

from a home center, paint store or 

woodworking store or catalog/web site. 

► A pint or quart of gloss, oil-based 
polyurethane varnish. 

► A pint or quart of mineral spirits. 

► A clean plastic container, coffee can 
or wide-mouth jar with a lid. (Also 
likely available in your kitchen.) 

► Latex or other type of protective 
gloves. 

► Lint-free rags such as old, clean T- 
shirts, cheesecloth or paper rags (soft 
white paper towels in a box or roll 
marketed to painters). 

► A good quality natural-bristle brush 
(best), or foam brush, or an inexpen¬ 
sive "chip" brush. A width of 2" is 
easy to use on most projects. 

► A sheet of #320-or #400-grit sand¬ 
paper. 

► A small brown paper bag (from the 
supermarket). 
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'Wipe Off Excess' Method 



i 5 i 




Applying Wiping Varnish 

I’m going to show you three methods 
of applying wiping varnish: wipe off 
the excess; “dry-brush” the excess; and 
leave the excess. You can use any of the 
methods for all the coats or alternate 
among them. I suggest you try both of 
the first two methods to see which you 
like best. You can use the third method 
on flat, horizontal surfaces. 

At left are pictures of one through six 
coats using each application method. In 
the upper picture I applied from one to 
six coats and wiped off the excess after 
each. In the middle picture I applied 
from one to six coats and dry-brushed 
the excess after each. In the lower pic¬ 
ture I applied from one to six coats and 
left them to dry. You can see that wiping 
off produces the slowest build and leav¬ 
ing produces the fastest build. 


“Applyingfinishes is easy and 
logical... [but]don’t be impatient. ” 

— Bob Flexner 
from ‘Wood Finishing 101’ 


'Wipe Off Excess' Method 

Brush or wipe the wiping varnish onto 
the wood and wipe off the excess. This 
method produces the best results, 
meaning that there are no runs, no pos¬ 
sibility of brush marks and almost no 
dust nibs. But the build is very slow, so 
it takes more coats than the other two 
methods to get the same look and pro¬ 
tection against moisture. 



1 'Wipe off excess' method. If you choose to brush the finish, the 
fastefficient method on flathorizontal surfaces is to deposit a 
brush load of the wiping varnish onto the near edge then spread it. Here , 
I'm using an inexpensive , throwaway bristle brush, called a "chip" brush, 
because I'm not worried about bristles falling out. They will be removed 
when I wipe off the excess finish. 



2 Spread the finish. With a 
puddle of wiping varnish 
deposited ' spread it end to end. 
You can use an inexpensive , 
throwawayfoam brush instead 
of a bristle brush. 
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First Coat. The first coat soaks into 
the wood and seals it when the finish 
dries. So, even though you intend to 
wipe off the excess, you should apply 
a wet coat to all areas and keep it wet 
for several minutes. Add more finish to 
areas that become dull due to the fin¬ 
ish soaking in. You can use this wipe- 
off method of applying wiping varnish 


to “shine up” other finishes that have 
become dull (be sure the surface is 
clean) or to make a brushed varnish or 
polyurethane finish almost perfect after 
you have sanded out the brush marks. 

Sand Smooth. The surface always feels 
rough after the first coat. A critical step 
for achieving a smooth final result is to 
sand this coat smooth after it dries. 


More Coats. Keep applying coats 
(with six hours to overnight between 
each) until you’re happy with the look of 
the finish. The procedure for each addi¬ 
tional coat is the same. First, you sand 
and clean the surface as just described. 
Then you brush or wipe on the wiping 
varnish and wipe off the excess before 
the finish dries. 



3 Wipe on wiping varnish. The most efficient way to apply wiping 
varnish when you intend to wipe off all the excess is simply to wipe 
it on. Wet your rag well with the finish , or pour some finish onto the 
wood and spread it around with the rag. You want to put on a wet coat 
so the wiping varnish penetrates well. 



4 Wipe off wiping varnish. With the surface well wetted , wipe off 
all the excess with a dry cloth. (You could also use a durable paper 
towel.) There's no need to scrub the surface. A little dampness won't 
hurt anything. 



5 Sand first coat. After drying , sand the surface lightly using #320- or 
#400-grit sandpaper until the finish feels smooth. It shouldn't take 
much, usually not more than one or two passes everywhere. There's no 
reason to use a flat block to back the sandpaper. Abrading with sandpa¬ 
per produces much better results than using steel wool or abrasive pads 
because sandpaper cuts off while the others merely round over. 



5 Feel for dust. After removing the dust with a vacuum , tack rag or 
dust brush , wipe over the surface with your hand. You'll feel if there 
is any remaining dust and, as long as it's not much, you'll remove it with 
your hand. You can clean off your hand by wiping it on your pants leg. 


7 Apply more 
coats. Wipe a 
damp-to-wet coat of 
wiping varnish over the 
entire surface you're 
finishing. You don't 
need to make these 
coats as wet as the first 
one because the finish 
can no longer soak into 
the wood. 



8 Wipe off after 
each. Wipe off 
the excess finish. You 
can leave the surface a 
little damp. 
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'Dry Brush Excess' Method 

Brush wet coats of wiping varnish onto 
the wood and remove some of the finish 
with a dry brush. This method leaves 
more build than wiping off the excess, 
but still eliminates the possibility of 
runs and sags. 

First Coat. Brush a wet coat of wip¬ 
ing varnish over the surface as in the 
wiping-off method. You could also wipe 
on a wet coat with a cloth. 


Sand Smooth. It’s always critical to 
sand after the first coat so the rough¬ 
ness doesn’t telegraph through each 
additional coat. 

More Coats. All additional coats go 
on the same as the first. Apply as many 
as you need to get the look you want, 
allowing overnight drying for each in 
a warm room. Be sure to sand each coat 
smooth before applying each additional 
coat. 



1 'Dry brush excess' method. With the 
surface wet with wiping varnish, dry 
your brush on a clean cloth. 


2 Brush off excess. 

Then brush back 
over to pick up some of 
the finish. At the begin¬ 
ning; dry the brush after 
each pass so you pick up 
the maximum amount 
of finish. If you decide 
to go over the surface 
a second time , you can 
make several passes 
before wiping. It's best 
to use a better-quality 
bristle brush that won't 
shed bristles. 




3 Reflected light. Watch what's happen¬ 
ing in a reflected light. Your goal is to get 
an even thickness of finish without puddles 
on horizontal surfaces or runs on vertical 
surfaces. 


4 Sand smooth. After it's 
dry , sand the surface with 
#320- or #400-grit sandpaper. 
You can use just your hand to 
back the sandpaper. Make two 
or three passes everywhere until 
the finish feels smooth. 

There should be very 
little dust. You may be able to 
remove it with just your hand, 
wiping it on your pants leg. But 
you can use a vacuum , dust 
brush or a tack rag , then wipe 
with your hand to check that all 
the dust has been removed. 




5 More coats. Brush a wet coat of wiping varnish onto the sur¬ 
face. You don't have to be too careful how you brush because 
the dry brushing will smooth things out. 



6 Dry brush excess. With the entire sur¬ 
face wet , begin lifting some of the wiping 
varnish by brushing over with a dry brush. 



7 Dry the brush. After each 
pass , dry your brush on a 
clean cloth. If you decide to dry¬ 
brush the surface a second time , 
you can make more than one 
pass before drying the brush. 
You'll get the feel very quickly. 


8 Vertical sur¬ 
faces. The dry- 
brushing method is 
perfect for vertical 
surfaces. You can 
also wipe off all the 
excess , of course, 
but dry brushing 
leaves a thicker 
build with each 
coat without runs or 
sags. Always watch 
what is happening 
in a reflected light 
(overhead , window 
or light on a stand) 
and dry brush to 
remove any prob¬ 
lems you find. 
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'Leave Excess' Method 

Brush wet coats of wiping varnish onto 
the wood and leave them, allowing over¬ 
night drying between each. This can be 
done only on flat horizontal surfaces 
such as tabletops because of runs and 
sags. You can always use the dry-brush¬ 
ing technique to remove excess on edges 
and other connected vertical surfaces 
to avoid runs. 

First Coat. This is a brush-on- 
and-leave method of applying wiping 


varnish. So it’s just like brushing full- 
strength varnish or polyurethane, or 
brushing paint. 

Sand Smooth. The first coat of finish 
always causes a rough surface. You need 
to sand this smooth before continuing 
to the next coat. 

More Coats. Brushing and leaving 
builds the finish much more quickly 
than wiping off or dry brushing. But 
dust nibs are more likely because the 
finish remains tacky longer. Be sure to 


sand lightly between each coat. You’re 
finished when you achieve the look you 
want. 

Finish Up. There are always some 
dust nibs stuck in the last coat of finish. 
As long as they are small and there aren’t 
too many of them, you can remove them 
by rubbing the surface with a brown 
paper bag. pwm 

This article is excerpted from Bob's book; 
"Wood Finishing 101," He's also the author of "Flexner 
on Finishing" (both Popular Woodworking Books). 



1 Leave excess'method. Deposit a 

brush load of wiping varnish onto 
the near edge of the panel. A "brush 
load" is the bristles dipped about one- 
third to one-halfway into the wiping 
varnish, lifted out and plopped down 
on the wood. 



2 Stretching out. Stretch the wiping varnish out 
edge to edge. You don't have to be as careful 
with wiping varnish as you do with full-strength var¬ 
nish or polyurethane because wiping varnish levels 
well. You could even brush across the grain and the fin¬ 
ish would still level so you don't see the brush marks. 


3 Continue as if painting. Continue 
depositing the wiping varnish and 
stretching it out across the surface. 




4 Airplane landings. So as not to drag 
the bristles over the edge and cause 
runs down the side, use airplane-like landings 
about an inch or so in from each edge and 
brush across and off the other side. 


5 More coats. After drying, sand 
the surface lightly using #320- or 
#400-grit sandpaper until the finish 
feels smooth (right). It shouldn't take 
much, usually not more than one or 
two passes everywhere. There's no rea¬ 
son to use a flat block to back the sand¬ 
paper. (Again, abrading with sandpaper 
produces much better results than does 
steel wool or abrasive pads.) 

Remove the sanding dust with a 
tack rag, vacuum or dust brush. A tack rag (far right) or vacuum is best because brushing kicks dust 
into the air; the dust can then settle back onto a freshly applied finish and stick to it. 

Just before applying the next coat, wipe over the surface with your hand. You'll remove any 
remaining dust. Continue with more coats until you are happy with the appearance. 



5 Smoothing trick. 

A brown paper 
bag works exception¬ 
ally well at removing 
the roughness caused 
by fine dust nibs stuck 
to the last coat. Simply 
fold the bag and rub 
the surface. To avoid 
scratches, it's best to 
allow the finish to dry 
to the point that you 
don't smell anything 
when you put your 
nose against the surface 
and take a whiff. 



^AdoUnlinefORMORiC. 


For links to all these online extras, go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll. 

article: What is wiping varnish, exactly? 
Let Bob tell you. 

articles: For more finishing advice and 
techniques for all skill levels, visit the 
finishing section on our web site. 
to buy: "Wood Finishing 101," from 
which this piece is excerpted. 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 
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Woodworker’s Marketplace 



CARD #48 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



800-423- 


POnly Buy The 
BEST LUMBER 

0 100 woods in-stock 
0 Hand selected orde 
0 Expert knowledge 
0 100% satisfaction 


No one has a better website for ordering wood: 

ww w.101wo ods.com 

L EEE 5 E 3 H PayPal A 


CARD #53 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



541 5iv0h0 Road N.E. Newark Ohio Dspt. 

1-300-531-4715 www.bealltoof.com ™ 


CARD #2 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


Hands on Instruction for All Skill Levels 

Mario Rodriguez - Alan Turner 

Philadelphia 

For more info on Courses: , s? Furniture 

215.849.51 74 Workshop 

PhiladelphiaFurnitureWorkshop.com 


CraftsmanStudio.com 



Tools to bring out 

THE BEST IN YOUR 


Authorized dealers for 
Auriou, Lie-Nielsen, 
Shapton, Veritas & 
TANOS systainers® 


Free Shipping on online orders - see website for details - 888-500-9093 


CARD #5 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



THE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
of MASSACHUSETTS 

Study with Philip C. Lowe 
Classes range from 1 day to 1 week 
and 2 and 3 year mastery programs. 


See new class schedule on: 

(978) 922-0615 www.furnituremakingclasses.com 


CARD #16 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


Looking for wood? 

VISIT 



It's fast, easy and FREE! 
www.woodfinder.com 

Mo computer? Call toll-free 1-877-9334637 



CARD #51 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


FAST 

DOVETAILS 

Set up in under 5 minutes. 

Order your Keller Dovetail System now! 
(800) 995-2456 

Made in the USA since 1976 • DVD/Video $8.95 + $2 p/h 


www.fastdovetails.com 


CARD #26 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


^IfSpPRENTICESHOP 

■* *- idLSTZ 

A School lor Traditional Roal building and Seamanship 


Offering full-lime 2-year and 12-week 
programs and short workshops in 
traditional wooden boatbuilding 
on the coast of Maine. 


ww.apprenticeshop.org 

CARD #74 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


1 

1 


Turn 


Packard 


Quality 
Turning Tools 


Supplies 


1 -SDO-683-8S76 

PACKARDWDDDWORK5.CDM 


'WhiRard 


CARD #37 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


Your Perfect Workbench 
Deserves The Perfect VISE 

• Hard maple large vise screws 

• 2-1/2 in. diameter x 24 in. length 

• Fast action 2TPI thread 
www.lakeerietoolworks.com c 
814-528-4337 

Lake Erie 

TOOt'A'nPKS 


CARD #70 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 



CRAFTSMAN PLAnS 

Authentic 
Reproduction 
PLANS 
BOOKS 
HARDWARE 

Measured 6c Drawn by Robert W. Lang 
author of 

"Shop Drawings for Craftsman Furniture" 

www.craftsmanplans.com 



t -w j SHOP i , 

WooDworking 

▼ T -TOM© 


Books > CDs > DVDs > Digital Downloads > 
Plans > Print & Digital Subscriptions 
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Woodworker’s Marketplace 


Classified 

Books 

WE HAVE A Wl DE VARIETY of woodworking books 
- from small projects, to home improvement, to 
enhancing your woodworking skills, and more! To 
see our full line of books, please visit our web site at 
ShopWoodworking.com ! 

Finishing Supplies & Equipment 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE Line boxes easily Free brochure 
with sample. Donjer, 13142 Murphy Road, Win¬ 
nebago, IL 61088; 800-336-6537; www.don]er.com . 

BLOXYGEN SAVES LEFTOVER FINISHES - Just 
Spray, Seal and Store, www.bloxygen.com or 
(888)810-8311. 

Hand Tools 

Dl LEGNOWOODSHOP SUPPLY Quality woodwork¬ 
ing hand tools at an affordable price, www.dlws.com 
or 1-877-208-4298. 

WWW.JIMBODETOOLS.COM The Largest Antique 
Tool Website on Earth! Fine Antique Woodworking 
Tools of every kind. 

Kits & Plans 

FULL SIZE FURNITURE LAYOUTS Drawn by Philip 
C. Lowe. 978-922-0615. 116 Water St, Beverly, MA 
01915. www.furnituremakingclasses.com . 


Schools/Instruction 

FRED WILBUR teaches INTRODUCTION to tradi¬ 
tional woodcarving, ARCHITECTURAL carving in 
the MEDIEVAL IDIOM, and DECORATIVE wood¬ 
carving in 2011. For schedule please refer to 
www.FrederickWilbur-woodcarver.com . E-mail 
me: fcwilbur@verizon.net or write to PO Box 425, 
Lovingston, VA 22949. 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, Brasstown, 

NC. Courses for all skill levels. Weeklong and 
weekend classes year-round, taught by nationally 
known instructors. Friendly, supportive environ¬ 
ment. Comfortable, on-campus housing. Delicious 
meals served three times a day. www.folkschool.org . 
800/365-5724. 

THE ACANTHUS WORKSHOP, LLC Traditional 
woodworking education with lead instructor, 
Charles Bender, using conventional hand tools 
and modern machinery. Call 610-970-5862 or 
visit www.acanthus.com . 

THE SCHOOL AT ANNAPOLIS WOODWORKS, 

Davidsonville, MD.Turning, Carving, Furniture 
Making, etc. Weeklong and Weekend classes for all 
skill levels, www.annapoliswoodworks.com . 
301-922-0649. 


PRIVATE CLASSES with woodworking author in the 
Great Smoky Mountains - All skill levels - 
www.GregoryPaolini.com . (828) 627-3948. 

Seat Weaving Supplies 

CHAIR CANE & SPLINT, Shaker tape, fiber & 
natural rush. Complete line of basketweaving 
supplies. Royalwood Ltd., 517-WW Woodville Rd., 
Mansfield, OH 44907. 800-526-1630. 
www.royalwoodltd.com . 

Wood & Veneers 

WWW.WALNUTWOODS.NET Black Walnut Burl 
Veneer, lumber, turning stock, gunstocks. Buck¬ 
eye Burl slabs. Call 559-277-8456, Newton Woods, 
Fresno, CA. 


Classified rate is $6.00 per word, 15-word minimum. 
Order must be accompanied by payment; ads are non- 
commissionable. Send to: Popular Woodworking 
Magazine, 4700 E. Galbraith Road, Cincinnati, OH 
45236 or Don Schroder, d.schroder@verizon.net. 
Phone: 610-821-4425, Fax: 610-821-7884. 
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I CAN 


DO THAT 


BY MEGAN FITZPATRICK 


Tool Tote 

Wedged through-tenons 
keep this handle secure. 




W hether you’re using it for wood¬ 
working tools or garden tools, 
a tote is a simple and quick project. It’s 
so simple, in fact, that I decided to add 
a wee degree of difficulty with a curved 
handle secured in place by wedged 
through-tenons. And, I wrapped the 
handle with suede for a more comfort¬ 
able and secure grip. 

A Quick Trip to the Lumber Aisle 

Like all our I Can Do That projects, 
this tote is made from dimensional S4S 
lumber, available at any home center. 
I chose pine for this project because a) 
it’s inexpensive, b) the poplar looked 
like beavers had gnawed it to size, and 
c) red oak is too heavy - especially after 
you load the tote with tools. 

You need to buy only two pieces of 
wood: a 6'-long 1x8 and a 2'-long 1x4. 
While it’s always best to pick through 
the rack for the straightest, best-looking 
lumber you can find, in the case of this 
1x4, it’s particularly important because 
it will be hard to fit the through-tenons 
if the handle stock isn’t straight. 

An Exercise in Chamfering 

First, set up a stop-block at the miter 
saw to cut the two side pieces to 22" 
in length. Then move the stop-block 
and cut the two 13"-long ends. Cut the 
handle stock to 22V4" in length. 

Now, pick the show face of your sides 
and use your block plane to chamfer 
each edge - first knock off the four cor¬ 
ners to avoid spelching. This is a tool 
tote - not a piece of furniture - so it’s 


a good opportunity to practice “free¬ 
hand” chamfering. Hold your block 
plane at a consistent angle and keep 
making passes until you like the way 
the chamfer looks. If you simply must 
have perfect chamfers (and don’t trust 
your freehand skills), mark a line Vs" 
back from the corner around the edges, 
and again around the face, then plane 
down to your layout lines on both. 

Next, lay out the through-mortises 
and curves on your two end pieces. First, 
strike a centerline. The W' x IV 2 " mor¬ 
tise is centered side to side, and starts 
IV 4 " down from the top edge. Mark it 
on both sides of the workpiece. 

The top point of the curve on my 
sides starts at a point 1" to either side 


of the centerline, and terminates flush 
where the side pieces will join the end 
pieces (so that’s 7 V 4 " from the bottom). 
Join the two points with a curve that 
looks good to your eye (I used a 5-gal¬ 
lon bucket as a template). 

With the layout complete, cut the 
curves with a jigsaw and use a rasp to 
refine the shape as needed before sand¬ 
ing smooth. 

Through-mortises 

Clamp the workpiece flat on your Work¬ 
mate and lightly define the edges of your 
mortise with a chisel, then lift out the 
shallow chip of waste (the beveled side of 
the chisel should always face the waste 
area). Now chop halfway through the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 



Chop chop. Firstuse light taps to define the edges of 
your mortise then lift out a thin wafer of waste. Now, 
chop around the mortise working halfway through 
your workpiece and remove the waste. Flip the work- 
piece over and repeat. 
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Grind, Hone & 
Get Back to Work 


• Learn how to grind straight & curved edges 

• Hone perfect micro-bevels 

• Pick the right stones for you 

• Achieve polished edges like a professional 
the first time out 

What is Sharp? 

Understanding the answer to this simple 
question will clarify a lot of the misinformation 
about sharpening. Christopher Schwarz 
walks you through the life cycle of an 
edge, and teaches you the techniques 
of sharpening so you achieve 
excellent and consistent results. 

By following his clear instructions, 
you will be able to sharpen your 
edges quickly and get back to your bench. 


Order 'The Last Word on Sharpening' Now at ShopWoodworking.com or call 1-800-258-0929. $24.99 US • $25.99 CAN 

DVD • #W5879 
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workpiece, remove the waste, then flip 
and repeat until your mortise meets in 
the middle. Do the same on end two. 

When working with 3 A" pine and on 
such a small mortise, I see no benefit to 
drilling out the majority of the waste. 
Pine is easy to chop -1 can be done in 
the time it takes me to find the proper- 
size bit and drill a series of holes. 



Get a Handle on It 

My handle is IV 2 " in width along the 
entire length and the straight area at 
both ends is 3V8" long. But before you lay 
out your handle, measure your mortises 
and adjust the handle width to fit. 

The curved portion is an arc of a 16"- 
diameter circle - too big for my compass. 
So, I made a down-and-dirty trammel to 
mark the curve (see the photo above). 

You know what comes next: Cut out 
the handle using your jigsaw, then use a 
rasp and sandpaper to refine the shape. 
(Clamp a straightedge to the work to use 
as a sawguide for the straight cuts.) 

Dry-fit the ends through the mortises, 
using your block plane or sandpaper to 
adjust the tenons as needed. They should 
go in with light hand pressure. With the 


Tool Tote 

NO. ITEM DIMENSIONS (INCHES) MATERIAL 
T W L 

□ 2 Sides 3 /4 7V4 22 Pine 


□ 2 Ends 


3 /4 7 V 4 13 


Pine 


□ 1 Bottom 3 /4 7V4 20V2 Pine 

□ 1 Handle 3 /4 3V2 22V4 Pine 


Scrap trammel. It's simple to make a tram¬ 
mel to lay out large curves. Drill a pencil hole 
at one end of a flat, straight piece of scrap. 
Measure the distance of the diameter of the 
required circle (in this case, 16"), and use a 
nail to secure the other end of the stick to 
a piece of scrap the same thickness as your 
workpiece. Line up the trammel on the center- 
line of your workpiece, then mark the curve. 


tenons fit, remove the handle and saw a 
5 /i6"-deep kerf across each end. 

Cut wedges from a scrap of 3 A "-thick 
hardwood using your handsaw. 

Assemble 

Glue and nail a cleat at the bottom 
interior edge of each side piece. Now 
make sure the handle ends are inserted 
through the mortises, line up the sides 
and ends so everything is flush, and 
clamp the box together. Drill three pilot 
holes at each corner, then nail the box 
together with 6 d finish nails. 

Paint glue on the thin end of the 
wedges, insert them in the kerfs at either 
handle end then alternate ends as you 
tap the wedges until they’re fully seated 




Wedgie. After using a handsaw to cut a kerf 
in the center of each end of the handle, paint 
your wedges with glue and tap them in. After 
the glue dries, trim the wedge flush with the 
end of the handle. 


(this will help keep the handle centered 
in the box). After the glue dries, cut the 
wedge flush with the tenon. 

Cut the bottom to fit, and slip it in 
place (take a few passes with your block 
plane along one long edge as needed). 

Sand to #120 grit and paint, then 
wrap the handle with some suede. Now 
your tools can travel in style, pwm 

Megan is managing editor of this magazine. 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras, go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

plan: Download the free Sketch Up plan 
for the Tool Tote. 

articles: All the I Can Do That articles 
are free online. 

Download the complete I Can Do That 
manual: 

► popularwoodworking.com/ 
icandothat 

Our products are available online at: 

► ShopWoodworking.com 

About This Column 

Our "I Can Do That" column features 
projects that can be completed by any 
woodworker with a modest (but decent) 
kit of tools in less than two days of shop 
time, and using raw materials that are avail¬ 
able at any home center. We offer a free 
online manual in PDFformatthatexplains 
all the tools and shows you howto perform 
the basic operations in 
a step-by-step format. 
Visit ICanDoThatExtras. 
com to download the 
free manual. 
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Turn Your Wet/Dry 
Vac Into A Cyclonic 
SuperVacuum! 

b Sale Price! 

[mis D.I.Y. Dust Deputy® 

(Cyclqne Only) 

NowgAQOO 


I til Poitnl rJ.W2.lfl 


Dust Depuly® Deluxe - S99.00 (Show Atom*) 
hi-C pkxMSfflfon ant bmiwu i hw*j cntmosimm 

Dust Deputy® Ultimate - $249,00 


Call Today for FREE Brochuref 

1.800.732.4065 


Keep your filter clean! 


Palenled design keens 99% ol 
dusl from clogging your vac lillei. 

/ ■ Mode in lire USA. 1 1 

Invented, patented and manufactured 
! in the USA. 

[I ■ § - 30 gal, containers. 

Any sixe works, 

■ See examples ol Dusl Deputy 
sel-ups al www.onetda-nir.com 

Dust clogs vacuum filters, robbing your 
vacuum's suction power... unless you're 
equipped with the Dust Deputy®, Our 
patented, award-winning design retrofits 
easily to any wet / dry vac. 

.Oneida 

J-Ur Systems) 

Order Online! 

www.oneida-oir.cein 
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Meet the Buddy 

The most versatile tool in your shop 

• Cut wood, vinyl, aluminum, foam, 
plastic - just about anything 

• Get professional-grade speed, 
power and accuracy at a fraction 
of the cost of a big-iron machine 

• Use just 16 sq. feet of shop space 



888-680-4466 • shopbottools.com 

Making high-performance CNC fabrication tools affordable since 1996. 


CARD #44 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 




mm 

ALL 2000 thru 2010 
Issues On One DVD 


11 Years of Woodworking 
On a Single DVD 

76 ISSUES of Popular Woodworking 
Magazine - more than 6,000 pages of easy- 
to-search woodworking information! 

$89.95 • DVD • #W2304 


BONUS: A complete 
PDF copy of ‘Exercises 
in Wood-Working’ 


Order ‘Popular Woodworking 2000-2010’ 
now at ShopWoodworking.com or call 1-800-258-0929. 
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SERVICE AS IT SHOULD BE 
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NEW CXS Compact Cordless Drill 

TONS OF FEATURES - UNDER TWO POUNDS 

• Ultra-compact • Powerful • Ergonomic 



Order Festool's CXS Drill TODAY! 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

ORDER NOW! 

FREE SHIPPING ON ALL FESTOOL ORDERS! 

No sales tax collected outside of NJ and OH. 


3 3 7 8 6 6 5 

CALL 1.866.FESTOOL 

www.BobMarinosBestTools.com 



































GLOSSARY 


W oodworking’s lexicon can be 
overwhelming for beginners. 
The following is a list of terms used 
in this issue that may be unfamiliar 
to you. 

bowsaw (n) 

Sometimes called a turning saw, this 
ancient form is a member of the frame 
saw family, wherein a frame is employed 
to tightly hold a thin, narrow blade. 

boxwood (n) 

A light-colored dense wood from a slow- 
growing evergreen. It is sometimes used 
in musical instruments, chess pieces 
and was, at one time, the wood of choice 
for woodworking rules. 

chamfer (n, v) 

(n) An angled edge that connects two 
surfaces, typically the edge and face 
of a board. It is usually symmetrical at 
45°. Chamfers are often used to create 
simple shadow lines, and to soften sharp 
edges, (v) To cut an angled edge. 

cleat (n) 

A narrow strip of wood typically used 
to support or strengthen an adjoining 
surface, or to support a panel. 

clip (n) 

L-shaped piece of wood often used to 
attach a top to a table or an upper case 
to a lower case. The tongue fits into slots 
in the lower section sides; the thicker 
part is screwed through the bottom into 
the tabletop or case. 

dry brush (v) 

A technique used to remove excess wet 
finish by dragging a brush not loaded 
with material over the wet coat of finish. 
The brush is wiped after each stroke. 

fair curve (n) 

A curve that is as smooth and perfect as 
it can be along a designated path. Also, 
a curve that is visually appealing. 


“Have no fear of perfection 

—you 'll never reach it.” 

-Salvador Dali (1904-1989) 
Spanish painter 



full-blind dovetails (n) 

A dovetail joint in which neither the 
pins nor tails are seen. Visible corners of 
this seldom-used j oint may be mitered 
or rabbetted. 

lopers (n) 

Arms, or sometimes small drawers, that 
pull out of a case to support a drop¬ 
down lid on a desk. 

phenolic (n) 

The first synthetic resin (marketed 
under the name “Bakelite”) that is made 
by combining phenol with any number 
of aldehydes. Formaldehyde is com¬ 
monly used. 

S4S (n) 

A designation that stands for “surfaced 
four sides.” Boards are properly milled 
to S4S when the two opposing faces are 
parallel and the edges are 90° to those 
faces, and parallel to one another. S4S 
lumber is commonly found at big box 
stores. 

spelch (V) 

To splinter or blow out the edge or cor¬ 
ner of a workpiece when planing across 
the grain. Avoid this by cutting a small 
chamfer at the far edge of your work- 
piece. 

taper reamer (n) 

Designed for use with powered drills 
traditional braces, or as a hand tool, 
these cone-shaped cutters produce a 
tapered hole rather than the straight 
hole made with a drill bit. Reamers are 
most often used by chairmakers. 



tote (n) 

The (typically wooden) handle located 
at the rear of a handplane used to push 
the tool through the cut; the handle of 
a saw. Also, a handled container used 
to carry tools or other items. 

trammel (n) 

An instrument for drawing or scrib¬ 
ing circles that are too large for a com¬ 
pass to handle. It typically consists of a 
narrow beam with two sliding points. 
Archimedes’ trammel is a mechanism 
for drawing or scribing ellipses. 

windlass (n) 

Part of a bowsaw that works in con¬ 
junction with twine, string or catgut 
to tighten or loosen the saw’s tension. 
It is made up of two parts: a whorl (a 
football-shaped piece with a groove 
along its edge) and a toggle. The toggle 
is mortised through the whorl. 

writing surface (n) 

On a slant-lid desk, this term refers to 
the base of the desk interior - the area 
where paper is laid for writing, differ¬ 
entiated from the back side of the lid. It 
is also the piece on which hinges attach 
the desk lid to the case, pwm 


► Go Online for more ... 

For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

in our store: ",Handplane Essentials /' 
by Christopher Schwarz - available as 
a print book or eBook in PDF format 
optimized for iPad and other eReader 
viewing. 
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lumber dryers you can count on EIP’s 
dependability and simplicity. 
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Anyone can Sharpen a Saw 



Sharpen Y our 
Handsaws 


$24.99 US • $25.99 CAN 
DVD • #W5169 


Kon Herman 


► Learn secrets to sharpening 
hacksaws & handsaws 

► Discover the truth about 
"shaping” & "set” 




► Cut fleam into sawteeth 

& learn how to "test the run” 

► Achieve consistent results 
with Ron Herman’s methods 


YouTl benefit from Ron’s vast knowledge 
and 30+ years of experience. He runs 
through the essential tools and the 
proper techniques for shaping then 
sharpening your saws so that you’ll know 
when they are sharp - you’ll be amazed 
with your results! 


Order ‘Sharpen Your Handsaws’ Now at 
ShopWoodworking.com or call 1-800-258-0929 


BONUS! 


Includes Ron’s primer 
on saws & sharpening 
in PDF format 




















The 

Apprentice 


END GRAIN 


Persistence (and a crazy 
mother) can help. 

I slept on a cot in the loft of the shop, 
cooked on a portable burner, and 
walked my dirty dishes through the 
garden to the basement sink. Curtis 
Buchanan walked in at seven one morn¬ 
ing to discover white splotches on a pair 
of freshly painted chairs waiting to be 
delivered. Oatmeal-water splotches. He 
tried re-oiling, steel-wooling and every 
trick learned in his 25-year-career. 

For the unfortunate reader who has 
never seen Curtis’s black-on-red paint 
job: It is a stunningly beautiful finish. 
It’s also a laborious undertaking involv¬ 
ing five coats of paint, finger-numbing 
rubbing with steel wool, then several 
coats of oil followed by rubbing, wax 
and more rubbing. So when Curtis said 
there was nothing for it -1 would have 
to scrape the seat down to bare wood so 
he could repaint it -1 knew how much 
work that meant for him. But he didn’t 
tell me to cook outside from now on; he 
never said a recriminating word. 

Several years earlier Curtis had 
agreed to have me - a 17-year-old kid 
- spend a week in his Jonesborough, 
Tenn., Windsor chair shop. I split logs 
for him and he showed me a few things. I 
became Curtis’s sole apprentice, though 
my position was never formalized. Ours 
was a relationship built on trust, not on 
words or papers. 

Curtis is, in 18th-century terms, my 
Master, but I also learned from others. 
With the housewrights at Colonial Wil- 


BY ELIA BIZZARRI 



liamsburg, I handplaned the doors for 
Payton Randolph’s purple storage shed. 
Arranged by Roy Underhill, that oppor¬ 
tunity had its start years earlier: 

“That’s Roy Underhill! ” shouted my 
mother, as we walked through Colo¬ 
nial Williamsburg. With her more- 
than-slightly embarrassed son in 
tow, she proceeded to explain to the 
ever-interrupted Roy that her 8-year- 
old son watches “The Woodwright’s 
Shop” every week and loves building 
things. Then she asked a question no 
sane 20th-century mother would ask: 
“Where can Elia get a woodworking 
apprenticeship? ” 

Perhaps fate and mothers walk hand- 
in-hand. I now teach at Roy’s Wood¬ 
wright’s School. 

If there is one iconic tool of the chair- 
maker, it is the drawknife. In my youth, 
both Drew Langsner and John Alexan¬ 
der taught me the tool’s use; I had the 
drawknife licked - or so I thought. 

Injonesborough, Curtis effortlessly 
whittled a complicated chair spindle, 
handed me the drawknife, and told me 
to make him some spindles. The fire¬ 
wood box claimed my first three; the 
rest had some slight potential. Four or 
five years later, I was making spindles 
as fine as Curtis’s and I was happy. 


One January I embarked on my Great 
Northern Tour, the ultimate goal being 
the Vermont home of Curtis’s mentor, 
Dave Sawyer. Dave is an MIT graduate 
who builds a chair like a Ford truck - 
precisely by the plans. He wanted me to 
carve spindles. No problem, I thought. 
I’ve whittled hundreds of spindles. The 
first took 10 minutes and landed in the 
wood stove; the next claimed 15 min¬ 
utes with a similar end; the third took 
20 minutes only to join its charred and 
flaming friends. Dave said, “I carve spin¬ 
dles - ‘whittling’ sounds rough, like a 
Boy Scout with a pocket-knife.” 

Slowly, I realized that craftsmanship 
is not a destination, but a road to be 
traveled. Rather a pretty drive, but with 
detours, potholes and the occasional 
oatmeal splatter, pwm 

Elia is a professional Windsor chairmaker who lives 
and works in Chatham CountyN.C. 


^Co Online for more... ~ 

For links to all these online extras , go to: 

► popularwoodworking.com/novll 

web site: Visit Elia's web site. 
web site: Take a class with Elia at The 
Woodwright's School. 
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PHOTO OFTHE AUTHOR AT WORK BYJEREMYM. LANGE 

























YOUR CRAFTSMANSHIP SHOWS IN 
THE DETAILS. OURS TOO. 


We take as much pride in what we build as you do. That's why serious 
woodworkers can truly appreciate the thought that goes into every General 
tool design. Like our Deluxe 14" Wood Cutting Bandsaw with its heavy-duty 
one-piece frame that provides added stability. We gave it a rack and pinion 
upper blade guard for smooth adjustments, a quick release blade tension 
lever for fast changes and a foot brake for added safety. No detail was 
overlooked, right down to its cast-iron wheels and replaceable rubber tires. 

To learn more about our entire line of woodworking tools, visit your 

nearest dealer or go to www.general.ca. 


www.general.ca 


General® International USA Inc., 

760 Jessica St., Murfreesboro, TN 37130 


CARD #17 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 
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Our Latest 
Additions To 
Our Family 
Of Planes 


Veritas® Small Bevel-Up Smooth Plane 

Comparable in size to a #3 bench plane, this low-angle smoother is 
9 "long, 2 5 /i6"wide and weighs only 2 lb 12 oz. Useful for final finishing 
of surfaces, end-grain work and for shooting miters, it is easier to 
maneuver and less fatiguing to use than a full-size smoother. The 
narrower (1 3 A" wide) blade makes cuts easier to push through. The 
machined and surface ground ductile cast iron body has a 12° bed angle 
and a movable toe fully enclosed by the body casting. The locking front 
knob controls the toe to set the mouth opening, while a stop-screw in 
the throat allows repeatable mouth setting and prevents contact 
between the blade and toe. The Norris-type adjuster mechanism 
combines feed and lateral adjustments for accurate and easy blade 
setting. Set screws on either side of the blade prevent shifting. Yielding 
an effective cutting angle of 37° to minimize fiber tearing, the included 
25° bevel blade is V8"thick, lapped, and available in A2 or 01 tool steel. 
Bubinga front knob and rear handle. Made in Canada. Patented. 
05P39.01 Small BU Smooth Plane, A2 $179.00 
05P39.51 Small BU Smooth Plane, 01 $179.00 

Veritas® Detail Palm Planes 

With a height-adjustable palm rest for better in-hand registration, 
these miniature planes are easily maneuvered and permit fine, 
controlled cuts. The investment-cast steel body has a 45' 
bed angle and a fixed mouth, and uses a brass retention 
screw to secure the included 30° bevel A2 tool 
steel blade (0.06"thick by 3 /s"wide). The 
soles are approximately 1 Vz" long by 5 /s" 
wide and are available in four 
profiles. The concave and 
convex planes have 
curved soles with a 
side-to-side radius of 
Vz". The double-convex 
(spoon) version has a Vz" 
side-to-side radius and a 4"front-to-back radius. 

The bubinga palm rest is removable for work in tight 
spaces. Made in Canada. Patent pending. 

05P90.01 Flat Plane $59.00 
05P90.05 Double-Convex Plane $59.00 
05P90.09 Convex Plane $59.00 
05P90.13 Concave Plane $59.00 
05P90.20 Detail Palm Planes, set of 4 $199.00 



+ ^ 12° bed f 

Adjust mouth by loosening 
front ball knob and sliding 
forward or backward. 


Enclosed toe can be 
adjusted for fine shavings 
(minimum tear-out) or 
opened for heavier cuts. 


Low-Angle 
Block Plane Bevel-Up 
with tote Low-Angle 
and knob Smooth 
Plane 




To order these planes, call or visit us online. Request a copy of 
our free 284-page woodworking tools catalog or browse it online. 

1 - 800 - 683-8170 
www.leevalley.com 

Shipping and N.Y sales tax extra. 


jlxcVallev & uemtos 


CARD #28 or go to PWFREEINFO.COM 


















